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HAROLD GREGSON 1915 = bs sendy to increase your stock poven gg wtdigemlg Na 
more money for your purse.— / scowl ea our fac 
ART PANEL CALENDAR Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. genuinely smile when the ts 
heavy—and fold our hands tert a We 
| <2FR E, E NOTES FROM EGYPT. short time and give thanks that aie 














are as well with us as they 
Lucy Work Filbert, Missouri, 


Editor, Rural World:—We are glad 

1 tw dy I panel is that you have a waste basket and that 

Fs amiga in 13 oatese you have the nerve to use it, even if} ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW 
‘Gr it catehes these notes. <A physician MARKED SUCCESS, 
smriit once said to a patient: “You must re- 

tion 


i frain from mental work.” Said the The St. Louis Horse Show of lag 
figure, but does patient: “May I not write some} week passed into histo 
not Poedd r, sins Stee MORE ABOUT SWEET CLOVER. | verses?” Oh, certainly,” answered cane beyond all pr von te 
fs] The gown is a dee rich : . theM.D. ° past. For the first time in ten ye 
A red, amt impossible to Editor, Rural World:—A friend has Wheat sowing extended here from/the show produced financial results og. 
al thei it is holding E of te just written me from Missouri stating September 20th to October 30th. The | the right side of the ledger. In 
j same Srendeted heme that he had only half a stand with his | carly sown looks fine, but is said to be| regards it was the best show eye 
iE The pan Lis #86 inches Sweet clover and wants to know | infested with fly. We have been sow-| given in St. Louis. In attendance, jn 
dco ahachstely no otter. whether to let it stand or plow it up. |ing wheat in southern Illinois for near-| revenue, in social features and jn 
tising on the front, the | POT the benefit of others I will say, do} ly 50 years, and have had more dam-/| quality of horseflesh, it was a com Le 
calendar being printed on not plow up where there is a half/|age from winter-killing than from fly. | plete success. ey URING | 
eth. SO stand or even less. By all means let} ‘Corn in our immediate neighborhood It was essentially a light homey ™°™ | 
uction of the original it grow and next season more of the/js nearly a failure, while three miles| show, and a fancy light horse show # greatl; 
painting: zeae je ma seed is sure to come up and where the | away they have a full average crop. | compared with the ordinary. The pand hi 
to be proud of and oneyou | Plants are not so thick now you will} Quite a number of farmers were | hibitions of horsmanship by army argues, f 
will enjoy for years, be surprised to see the great growth caught in the slump in the price of| ficers, the coaching marathon, the | animals. 
Ragen epee dhe = those same plants will make next| hogs. A good rule is never to have | jumping and the entries of A. G. horizon 
creasingorinjury. Wewant | 8Pring and such plants will make/ hogs ready for market between Sep-jderbilt, Miss Loula Long, Val cman fer is on 
] it to remin thas | more and much better seed than where | tember and January. There has been|and many other notable horse gay gesock rai 
it is thick. So, I repeat, let it grow. | no profit in hogs here for two years, | ple were features of the event. ¥ The farme 
These plants will grow great roots] as the drouth ruined our pastures, and | coaching marathon from Forest Pam other li 
and the bacteria will multiply heavily | we had to ship in corn, paying freight | to the Coliseum was won by the fe time to 
and so will enrichen the land. and two profits on it. We have one| Rose Farm entry, driven by Pps that 
family all the year around. |. SWeet clover is our king forager, let | advantage over our cornbelt friends in aon cag — L. Bushnell, Be the 
t FREE ! We will send send one it rule supreme on your thin land. Let} that we have never had hog cholera. pringte thir Grand View Hbliged to 


it build up your land and enable you} If hought Mrs. Mardis’ sweet| Farm, of St. Louis County; fo 
DY ~F we thous ’ Val Crane, Chicago. MY He weather 

















A art coer i a tpaid : 
f] to-any addreas in the to increase your herds the same as|clover would grow we would order 


oe ET yearly | it ig doing for us. Sweet clover has some; but we have sown repeatedly The championship jumper of the oo ¢ 

+ epee who | 2°W brought us to the silo. Our silo | and it did not even germinate. show was Skylark, a big bay gelding _* 
Fant a copy, we will send the Art Panel. postpaid is the first in our neighborhood. We| We finished sowing lime dust today,} Who went over 7 feet 5 inches. He St , 
and ma a LI a ey will try to fill it in the spring with | some on wheat and some on fall sown|OWned and was ridden by E. Allen gam? fe 

Sierrine cna Farming, 14 Art Dept., Chica green sweet clover to feed when the| clover. It ought to have been spread | Russell, Warrenton, Va. Reserve way my 

weather later is hot and dry, though | before seeding, as it may lose some by Alston, a little brown gelding, who Mipefore dis 

we never run short of pasture as we| washing.—<Agricola, Olney, Ill. —{|did remarkably well; owned and sik Mis can be | 

te #60 every week demonstrating oor have kept apace with our needs so far den by H. Rasmussen, Chicago. Tip the ex 
¢ Handi-Tool. | and we keep increasing the number of THE WHEAT OUTLOOK. champion saddle horse, three galj@iirhead of 

our stock. was Nancy Garland, Miss Loula san the other 

Sow sweet clover, and yet more Editor, Rural World:—The great- Kansas City; reserve, My Idol, Daiiiand bon 

sweet clover, till you have a farm well | est prospects that ever hit the Amert- Holman, Holliday, Mo. The champiitiijy Mike’s 

GAS. E. BENENIEL 08 315-1 Indiamapelis, covered with sweet clover then you/ can continent are now cropping forth saddle horse, five gaits, was Ke @ienths. Th 

—yeues |in the wheat problem. There are tucky’s Best, Miss Loula Long; tip an occ: 

hundreds more acres of wheat sowed | S€FV®, Johnnie Jones, Col. Pash iijened the | 
this year than last. Mr. Huff, of | Brown. Mis was 

s e Seneca, Mo., thrashed 30 bushels to _ Champion single harness horse= h former 

Extr d the acre last year and expects a/| Sir James, Alfred G. Vanderbilt; fe Brat cracks 

aor nar y rices on larger yield next year. serve, Revelation, Miss Loula Leng to blow 

If you have sown your wheat too Much dissatisfaction was heard re @guter Mike 

my bd early the flies will infest it. It also garding the award here, many spec Mire in thi: 

ese iver fone his) os will grow too rank and will be dam- | tators thinking that Miss Long’s entry malty of fr 

yp aged much with freezes. Rank fall| was the better type of horse called iienight he 

wheat is not a good prospect if left ane fact, nee Long ner be was sligh 

s in that condition. so eased at she refus fi, and pr 

HER E’s YOU R CHANC E If you have cattle to winter, turn | show her crack pair of harness horses latched 


Must Sell a them in. It will be good for your| under the same judges. ho for yea: 
wheat and will save you feed. If you Champion pair harness horsesi— @™ehorses, bh 


Thousand ' Cc have not enough cattle you may reap} Duke and Pireno, A. G. Vanderbilt} medicin« 
neighbors | reserve, Pride of Prides and Oakwams p trom fr 


i i some good returns from 
Machines Quick turning their's in. Col. John R. Thompson. Ppa stall tc 


The geet Segre ew ee ® I have known farmers to make good Champion roadster:—Hastings Girt, ity docile. 
money buying up fall calves and half | Miss Myrene Houchin, Jefferson Gitj, MMe would 1 


Saco ata aie coins wintering them on rank fall wheat. | Mo.; reserve, Iumination, Miss Logla Miuprise his | 


World, we have decided to give lis Soldiers must be fed and some | Long. red, 

ane ocr on whens } prophesiers are stating wheat at two Most of all of the general classes 

iV ———_~ ™ | dollars per bushel next fall—Arnold | throughout the week were well ci By... ..... 

Holcomb, Missouri. tested. Space here does not permit ®. the side 
mention of the winners. The whole one aa 


UMME ATN. show was a credit to Secretary Dame 
“ — = van and other officials and to the dily. — 


— 2 
Summer has come and gone again! View Pointer, 2:09%, owned and Pthem ov 


enui i To some, at least, it has been a try- siop the w 
Genuine Oliver 4 | ing and irksome one with its heat and driven by Charley Slaight of Sabiti, horse is | 


Typewriter S| ar 5 Ohio., won a nice victory at Lynel- 
outh; so much so that mahy were “s lot of cold 

Guaranteed a glad to bid it a silent farewell. burg, po and repeated at the Vit B 
Lifeti But what would we have done with- | Sia State Fair. 

etme out it? A time to sow and plow and Major Ong, 2:03%. is the fastest 
Steines Sas Greater ae NO. 5 OLIVER. reap and prepare, and garner for sg free-legged pacing gelding of the on 

antages—visible A winter, and we who, like the busy lit ai hough he 
bar = tle bee and industrious squirrel, have |*°" and it looks now as tho 
would make a mighty useful propos 


universal keyboard, 

etc., etc. Each full standard size, F made good use of the time and laid by 

with every accessory. tion for 1915, being still eligible @ 
something for winter look forward to the, G@lansiee. 


. ‘ mfort and -_ Though it 
Half The Price Of Other Machines! peg ede ac Gx tones Ue 008 a, 


























readers sending in the coupon. 





i It would appear that a worlds 
Payments Just Like Rent sleep and bask by 2 warm fire and| 7° 3 ‘vas es ao Na 


These 1,000 machines must go at once. And the price we make to be happy. But, on the other hand, 1 
low that we do not dare it. W Oct. when five successive 
ow we » becoven o— quote the peice only he who lived like the grasshopper were tneea | ta ene af te ee 


Sauk teases te ened eter an 4 shall spend his winter like the grass- 217%, 2:17%, 2:17%. 2:17% oat. 

now, for we doubt if it can ever be repeated. hopper. We reap what we sow. Th 4 ’ > ’ ae 4 
Yes, summer has gone again, with|/®¢ Phenomenon fs no dou . 
its joys and its sorrows, its“ oppor- yee pine we fact that it o¢ 


> ils. If we have mad 
RBEAEETEEO ee nas ot toh wel Sh ened: © 
Get Our Amazing Price and Ne is anenanicnnen ae 


FR 1 Off our way, the/fault has been our own. 
EE Trial er! The picture is sad, for never again 


Send for this offer Sop ee conpen se or postcard. Find ont 
about our sensational out in prices. A few cents shall this time return unto us that 
Oliver. scent Cinch iia bare one free first 5 elthout se aad we may rectify mistakes that have 
6 single Cinch this bargain now. Tear off coupon and mail been made or recover lost opportuni- 


ties, 
ay "Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, | ‘“Sow mat summer nas passed sway 
and autumn has come with its balmy, 
166-X40 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago soothing days, we, who have been 
striving all through the long summer 
months, doing what we could, relax 
our nerves and the corners of our 
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Put The Buildings In Shape For Winter 


e Barns and Sheds Tight and Warm---Farmers Who 
Cured Like Mike Was in This Story---Fix Up Now. 


and Freeze Should be 


YRING the warm weather of spring and sum- 
mer the farmer does not concern himself 
y greatly about the condition of his barns, cattle 

sand hog houses. The more cracks the better, 
argues, for free circulation of the air cools off 

gnimals. But when winter pokes his head over 
horizon the stables require attention. Warm 
ter is one of the important essentials of success- 
giock raising. 
whe farmer who does not believe that the horses 
mother live stock require warm shelter, should 
time to consider the matter, In the first place 
js that are kept in warm barns and sheds do 
jJequire so much feed as animals that are ex- 
ito the elements. When live stock of any kind 
gbliged to sleep out in the open during cold win- 
weather the greater part of the richness of the 
must go toward keeping the animals warm. 
sgtock never does well if exposed to unfavorable 
miher conditions, no matter how carefully they 

y be fed 
How Mike Got Wise. 
gfore discussing the methods by which the sia- 

can be gotten in shape for winter, we will re- 

the experience of Mike Rickey. Mike kept 
ahead of horses. They were not fat horses; but, 
the other hand, were candidates for the glue fac- 
myand bone yard. Except for occasional trips to 

» Mike’s horses were idle during the winter 

ths. They were fed a ration of corn fodder, 

h an occasional forkful of wheat straw. Mike 

ned the stable out regularly once a year. The 

ie was old and weather beaten; the boards 

h formed the walls of the building were flimsy. 
mt cracks between the boards allowed the cold 

ito blow through. Every night throughout the 

Mike’s horses were obliged to stand and 
yer in this wretched stable. Mike explained that 
y of fresh air was good for man and beast. 

night he came home from town about il p. m. 
was slightly “stewed.” He put the horses in the 
f,and prepared to go out. He found the doors 

latched from the outside. His patient wife, 

ho for years had begged for a better stable for 
horses, had decided to give Mike a taste of his 
medicine. The night was cold and windy. To 
pfrom freezing to death, Mike rode the horses 

m stall to stall. When morning came he was 

docile. He promised to fix up the stable if his 
le would let him out. He kept his word. To his 

prise his horses began to look better. Mike was 
Patch Up the Cracks. 

When there are cracks between the boards which 
Mm the sides and ends of the stable, they should 
@yered up. This is not an expensive process. 

farmers use slats; other farmers gather a 
mber of odds and ends of boards together and 
ithem over the cracks. The essential thing is 
fiop the wind from blowing through. As long as 
horse is not exposed to the wind he can stand 
lot of cold and suffer no bad effects; but the cold 
which sweeps through the cracks harms the 

@ more than if he stood out in the weather. 





By Clement, White, Kansas. 


When patching up the cracks it is advisable to start 
out systematically. Begin at one corner and work 
around the barn, giving every crack attention as 
you progress. Thin pieces of lumber are superior | 
for the purpose. They are easily fitted down upon | 
the crack, even if the boards on the ends or sides | 
of the building are warped. Do not pass by the | 
cracks which are out of reach. Procure a ladder 
and do a thorough job. 

After the cracks are all covered from the outside, 
enter the stable and survey the interior. Is it a cozy | 
looking place? Probably not.: Very likely daylight 
is still visible in places. It- may have been impossi- 
ble to mend all the cracks between the boards from 
the outside. But they can be mended from the in- | 
side. The task is simple. Common building paper | 
is not expensive. Measure the interior of the sta- 
ble, find how much paper will be required, then go 
to the lumber yard and stock up. No man can 
make a better investment than to purchase material 
which will make the interior of the stable more | 
comfortable. The building paper is attached to} 








For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Only three weeks to Thanksgiving and eight 
weeks to Christmas! And the time will pass 
almost before we know it. Let us ceiebrate 
these two festivals in advance by making the 
Rural World of special interest to each of them 
respectively on November 19 and December 10. 
Every reader can add to the interest by con- 
tributing stories and articles and photographs 
of Thanksgiving or Christmas -reminiseences, 
eustoms, scenes—of anything that will make 
these occasions more pleasant for others and 
for ourselyes.. For the Thanksgiving Number, 
please do it now; for the Christmas Number, 
do not delay. Let these Rural World family 
gatherings be nation-wide. 

A. B. CUTTING, Editor. 











the interior of the walls with broad headed tacks. 
Little time is required for putting the paper in 
place. Tack it on securely, lapping the different 
widths of paper generously. When the paper is in 
place the barn will be warm, no matter if the out- 
side of the building does present an unfavorable ap- 
pearance. 

One fact worth remembering is that the outward 
appearance of the stable hasn’t anything to do with 
the comfort of the horses. A horse can be kept 
comfortably through the winter in the cheapest of 
structures. The essential point is to keep the cold 
air out. Tar paper is also good for lining a draughty 
stable. It is more expensive than common building | 
paper; but will last longer. | 


Provide Ventilation. 

Of course, ventilation must be provided for. Have 
the windows, which admit the air, up near the ceil- | 
ing, so that the wind will not blow upon the horses. 
Two small windows, placed correspondingly in op- | 





| houses, chicken houses, etc., 


| they will pile up and squeal all night. 
| priced grain they are consuming goes to keep them 


| realize. 
| he sleeps in a damp bed. 


|} they have warm, dry shelter. 


Allow Their Stock to Shiver 


posite ends of the barn, will admit plenty of fresh 
|air. Do not ventilate the barn in cold weather by 
| keeping the doors open. 

The advice given above is adapted for small, old 
style barns and stables. The new barns which are 
being erected are usually constructed properly; but 
the number of old style stables scattered over the 
country is large. There are two upon the place 
where the writer lives; so he has had experience 
with them. 

Last winter one farmer gave his cow shed an in- 
spection. He found it was admirably adapted for 
an ice plant; but lacked all the qualifications as a 
shelter for milk cows. He secured a supply of com- 
mon building paper, and covered the walls of the 
building. That shed gave good service throughout 
the winter. It will continue to give service this 
coming winter. The old shed wasn’t worth much; 
but the farmer couldn’t afford to build a new one. 
By patching the old structure up systematically the 
farmer got the same results from it as he would 
have secured from a new, expensive building. Hog 
can be made com- 


fortable by this process. The results are very satis- 


| factory. 


Even a hog will suffer from the cold wind. When 
a bunch of hogs are obliged to sleep in a cold shed 
The high- 


from freezing. Hogs that are quartered in a cold, 


| shed will not make satisfactory gains. 


Fix the Roofs. 
All farm buildings should have serviceable roofs. 


| Probably the old roof is in bad shape. Old shingle 
| roofs impress the casual observer with the fact that 
| there is no method on earth of fixing them up. But 
| there is a method. Corrugated iron roofing or “rub- 


ber” roofing will soive the problem, When’ the roof 
is in. bad shape corrugated iron usually gives the 
best results; because it is more substantial. It will 
make a stronger roof. One farmer investigated and 
found that he had three buildings which were prac- 
tically roofless. He did not care to erect new build- 
ings. He dreaded the work of tearing off the old 
roofs. So he bought a supply of corrugated iron 
and soon solved his roofing problems. Corrugated 
iron is substantial, not overly expensive and is one 
of the best materiais for reconstructing the stable 
and other buildings so they will be fit for winter 
use. 

A new roof of either corrugated iron or tarred 
felt can be put on over the old roof. A building 
can be re-roofed in a few hours’ time. The im- 
portance of having a water-tight roof on a stable or 
other building is generally recognized. It makes 


|}the farm animals very uncomfortable if water can 
| drip down upon them. 


Pneumonia can be caused 
by housing horses in wet or draughty barns. The 
hog is more susceptible to disease than some people 
The hog can contract pneumonia easily if 
Damp beds for any kind 
of live stock can be avoided if the building is 
fixed up properly. All kinds of cattle do better if 
If the shed has a 
water-tighe roof and the walis are repaired so the 
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air can net blow through, the cattle 
will have comfortable quarters. 
Keep Drainage Water Out. 

Surface drainage should be guarded 
against when the stable and other 
buildings are fixed up fer the winter. 
If the foundation of the building al- 
lows surfaee water to flow under, the 
animals will be obliged to sleep in 
wet bedding. The admittance of sur- 
face water is easily checked: If there 
is a supply of eld boards around the 
farm, they can be utilized for the pur- 
pose. Dig @ trench all around the 
building down where the foundation 
should have been. Stand the boards 
up side ways and fill in around them. 
Then tack a row of boards all around 
the bottom of the walls. Bank the 
dirt up against this row of boards six 
or eight inches high. Tramp the dirt 
down and add another six inches of 
dirt. Leave a trench all around the 
building to carry off the drainage 
water. This is an inexpensive process, 
and will add much to the comfort and 
health of the live stock. A concrete 
wall can be built around the building 
in place of the row of boards if it is 
desirable to do so; but the-concrete 
will be more expensive than the old 
lumber. 

It is especially desirable to keep all 
drainage water out of the chicken 
houses. Fowls that are quartered in 
damp buildings during the cold weath- 
er are apt to get the roup or some 
other contagious disease. It is an 
easy matter to prevent contagious dis- 
eases among poultry; but to check the 
disease after it begins to spread is a 
difficult task. A good roof should be 
put on the chicken house if the old 
ene is draughty or leaky. The health 
of the fowls is well worth looking aft- 


er. 
Remove Refuse Regularly. 

It is important that the refuse be 
removed regularly from the barn. dur- 
ing the winter months when the afi- 
mals are kept closely confined, The 
horse that is obliged to stand in filth is 
apt to contract thrush. The only way 
to keep the animal’s feet clean is to 
provide a clean stall. The bottom of 
the stall should be arranged so the 
liquids will drain out. [Et is an easy 
matter to provide the stalls with good 
drainage. A plank floor, put in some 
10 or 12 inches from the ground, will 
give satisfactory service. The cracks 
Between the planks should be an inch 
wide, then ali the liquids will drain 
through. Make draing in the ground 
beneath the planks. The plank floor 
should be well braced, so the planks 
will not give with the harses’ weight. 
It is a difficult matter to keep the bot- 
tom of the stall dry if drains are not 
provided. 

When fixing up his stables the own- 
er may find that he has various oab- 
staeles to overcome. Im many barns, 
where there is no flooring, great holes 


form in the ground where the horses } 


stand and tramp. These holes should 
be filled up. If there is room enough 
inside the barn, dirt ean be dragged in 
with a read shovel. This is the quick- 
est. method of filling the holes. Other- 
wise dirt can be carried in by hand. 
No stable which hag holes in the dirt 
floor can be kept in a-sanitary condi- 
tion. Wnsanitary conditions in stables 
makes the horses uncomfortable and 
injures their health. 
The Stalls and Mangers. 

When the farmer starts in to fix up 
his stable he frequently finds that it 
will be advisable toe reconstruct the 
stalls: The stalls can be arranged con- 
veniently, no matter if the stable: is 
emalk. Usually single stalis are pre- 
ferable; but if the herses are gentile 
two of them can stand together. The 
sides of the stalls should be substan- 
tially constructed, otherwise a horse 


may smash through the partition and; 


get his foot fast during the night. A 
flimsy arrangement of the stal¥ parti- 
tions is always dangerous. Horses are 
too valuable to risk im such a man- 
ner. A little extra effert will put the 
stalls im good shape. 

Feeding mangers of ample size 








f should be previded. The manger 
whieh is too small for the purpose will 
allow the hay to drift back under the 
herses’ feet, where it is wasted. Good 
hay is too valuable for bedding pur- 
poses. Cheap wheat straw is the best 
material for bedding. 

The dark stable is a curse to its 
ewner. Horses lose their eyesight oc- 
casionally simply because the barn is 
dark. Windows are easily put in and 
bare not expensive. Sunlight is essen- 
tial for health, and no ewner of horses 
{should neglect: to put plenty of win- 
dows in his stable before winter sets 
in. It ig often possible to secure sec- 
ond-hand windows from some man 
who has torn down an old house and 
brilt a mew one. The old window 
glass, as long as it is not cracked, will 
be all right for stable use. Usually it 
is a good plan te protect the windows 
with slats. A horse breaks the glass 
occasionally when the windows are 
not protected. Broken glass is danger- 
ous, and no farmer cares to have the 
windows smashed out of his barn. Fix 
up before the approach of cold weath- 
er. 


FALL BREAKING FOR THE CON- 
TROL @F ENSECTS. 


The benefit of fall breaking for in- 
creasing the water holding capacity 
of the soil and for improving its con- 
dition are such as to make it well 
worth while for the farmer to take 
advantage of the practice, but should 
this not be coenvineing enough there 
are still left the advantages of break- 
ing. in the controlling of various in- 
sects. 

Grasshoppers are more effectually 
eontrolled by fall breaking than any 
other practice. Fall breaking turns 
the egg pods of the grasshopper under 
deeply so that the young hoppers up- 
on hatching are too deeply buried to 
make their way te the surface. 

Fall breaking offers one of the best 
mediums for controlling cut worms. 
This may be beneficial either because 
of the fact that it turns the worm 
under, or because it prevents late cut 
worm moths from depositing their 
‘eggs on the same land. 

A number of insects are killed in 
the pupa stage as a result of fall 
breaking. Common examples of such 
insects are wire worm, and the corn 
ear worm. 

Aside from this fall breaking dis- 
poses of a lot of vegetation which 
would otherwise offer favorable hi- 
bernating places for countless num- 
bers of insects. The good accomp- 
lished in this last named way is too 
large and too comprehensive to be 
diseussed within this short article — 
G. G. Becker, Arkansas. 


FALE PLOWING IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. 








Fall plowing possesses many ad- 
vantages in the greater part of the 
agricultural area of Washington. 

1. Fall plowed land left rough will 
absorb the winter’s precipitation much 
‘more completely than a firm surface. 
This advantage is very important ex- 
cept im some of the regions of heavy 
‘rainfall in Western Washington. 

2. The winter’s rain and snew will 
settle the furrows, shutting out ex- 
| cessive air space, and restoring eapil- 
_lary connection with the soil beneath. 
This: puts the soil im better shape for 


furrows drying out if much manure, 


| plowed under. This 





}rapid and extensive rect development | 
and greatly lessens the danger of the 


stubbie or other refuse has been} 
settling ef the | 


peisenous organie substang 
-soit an@ the spread of plant. 
especially under the sing! 


) portant consideration in the graim. belt 
-it, mest cases. 

, & Fall plowing economizes time: 
and labor by utilizing teams and 
equipment that would otherwise be 
idle, and relieves the usual congestion | 
of spring work. This usually gives 

time for better soil preparation in the 
spring. Im most eases it is probably } 
better not to fall plow land that is to 
be summer fallowed, but instead disk 
the surface. Disking m the fall will 
will give the benefits of fall plowing 
in a minor degree. Summer fallow 
land is usually apt to become too 
compact by the spring after seceding } 
if it is plowed the fall before summer 
fallowing, It is also usually best not 
to fall plow a leachy soil in a wet 
climate. 

In general, hewever, it is usually 
desirable to fall plow for spring crops 
in most parts of Washington except 
where the spring seeding is done on 
summer fallow. We would urge those 
who have not practiced fall plowing 
for spring crops to give the practice a 
small trial this fall. Land may be 
given a deeper plowing in fall than in 
spring with good results.—Geo. Sev- 
erance, Washington. 


| ducing yields. 








For spavin, splint, ringbone, thoropin, 
Bez bony growths, and lameness, S 
opinion has ever proved equal to Kendall's 

LETTER 


B. J. Dayton, Knobdley, West Va. 
“Two years age the muscles at the polnt of my r 


£ Price $8.00. bottle or © for $5.00. Get 
Treatise om the Morse’’—Free at druggists og 
Dr. B. 4. Kendall, Rnosburg Falls, Yerment,, 
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The explanation formerly given 
most frequently for the diminishing 
yields obtained when successive crops 
are grown without fertilization and 
removed from the land, wes that the 
soil becomes depleted in plant food. 
More recently investigator. have 
maintained that the accumulation of 
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ordinary cheap silverware which i# plated on @ brass base and consequently 
color and has that “brassy” leok just as seen as the plating. wears off. 


every piece is the same color ail the way through and will wear for years. As 
im the above iilustration: there. are 26: pieces im this ast—é 6 Forks, € 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shelt and Butter Knife. Bach piece is full 

size for famity use, the handies are handsomely embossed and 

beautiful Daisy design which ta: now se popular and the blades of the kn 
bowls of the teaspoons and tabiespoons/are perfectly plain and bright polish 
enly because we buy thie set im large tities direct from the fi 
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RE TEN DAY TRY-ON 


RUTHSTEIN’S FAMOUS'STEELS' 


make this free offer so 
ery man and boy 
tan try my Steels at 
home without 

iny risk or 

pb ligation. 


Just Mail 
the Coupon 


“The World’s Giantess Workshoe” 





“gee Absolute Necessity 








Over a Million workers know that my 

q a are, without question, the best foot- 

im the world for the outdoor man— 

i the J Farmer; the Dairy, Stock or Creamery 

man; the Fruit or Vegetable grower — for 

i every man who “hits the grit” or tramps the 

4 furrow — for every man or boy who can’t 

§ pick his steps— for mud, slush, rain and 

slop; ‘sand, gravel or rocks; snow or ice — 

for barnyard, stable, field, road, forest or 

cement floors —for any climate and under 
all conditions. 





Let Me Prove This 


NE : in - Yu te 
CESSARY to you, in your ay 
Purse. Never Warp or Crack. I Sao hae? “ Ps 





for you to SEE and TRY, at my risk, without 
any obligationon your part tokeepor use them? 

There are a great many things about my 
“steels” that make them better for you than 
any other workshoe or any rubber boot you 
ever wore. And, the sooner you find out 
these good points about my “‘steels’’ the 
better it will be for you — for your WORK, 
your COMFORT, your HEALTH and your 
POCKET-BOOK. 

My “steels” are LIGHTER than any 
other workshoe, because one piece of thin, 
tough, springy steel weighs Iess than the 
several layers that compose the soles of 
ordinary workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more COMFORTABLE 
than any other workshoe, because they fit 

1 the foot — first, last and all the time — 

relieving and preventing corns, bunions, cal- 

a louses, chillblains, flat-foot or broken down 
ena inamadaiamation arch. The Sole of Steel is a natural support 





ll outdoor _workers, who camnot to the foot and the balance of the shoe. 





x 


“Steels” never twist, warp, harden, soak, or 
get out of shape like leather shoes. 
Cost Less Than Leather 

My De nape are more ECONOMICAL 
a 0, nel pao oth years, instead 
of months. One pair of “‘steels” will outwear 
three to six pairs of alldeather workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more SATISFACTORY 
than any other outdoor shoe, because they 
furnish a sure footing and give a light, 
springy step that you can’t get with clumsy, 
twisted, thick-aoled leather workshoes. 

My “Steels” are better PROTECTION 
than any other workshoe, because they are 


absolutely WATERPROOF. They never 
get soaked through and “‘water-logged” 
like leather soled shoes and they don’t crack 
or burst apart to let in the wet and damp- 
mess. The wearer of my “‘stecls” is _Pro- 
tected against colds, pneumonia, grippe, 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and other 
“wet-foot” troubles. My “‘stecls” often save 
their cost in drug and doctor bills alone 

My “‘steels’”’ have proven these statements 
to every man and boy who has tried my 
“steels.” They will prove out in your work 
if you will only SEE them and TRY them 


That’s why I offer to send you my “steels” | 


for FREE TEN-DAY TRY-ON. 
My “steels” come in exactly the same 
Sizes as ordinary workshoes, and in various 


heights. For men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9,12 or 


16 inches high. For boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 or 
9 inches high, TRY a pair — your size. 


You Take No Risk 


I'm not asking you to BUY — I’m asking 
you to TRY — just try on a pair of my 
“steels,” at home. Just SEE a pair of my 
“steels” before you think of buying any 
workshoes. Try them at My Risk. Then, 
use your own judgment about keeping them. 
If they don’t suit you or fit you, I will ex- 
change them without extra cost. If they are 
not NECESSARY in your work — return 
them—and the trial has cost you nothing. 

My “steels” are shipped direct to you, 
from my Racine Factory which has a daily 


capacity of 5000 pairs. No waits—no risk | 


—no delays—no obligation—no trouble 
to get my “steels.” 


Accept This Offer Today 
I don’t see how you can refuse this really 


’ generous offer. I don’t see how any worker 


who has any consideration for his fect, his 
health or his purse, can refuse such a plain, 
open, honest, straightforward, no-risk-to- 
him offer as I have made you. 

There’s no good reason why you should 


hesitate or wait a minute before writing me } 


or mailing the coupon, You carinot lose a 


cent, any way you figure it — and you will E 
Greatest 


find out all about the “World’s 
Workshoe” and learn how to Keep your 
Feet in Good Condition. 

You stand in your own light if don’t 
send & postal-or the coupon today. 


Let me send this book to 
you by mail, postpaid. Read 
and learn more of this 
great shoe with the sole of 
steel—the shoe with she 
springy, airy 

that rests aan 
naturally and comfortably 
always holding its perfect 

‘ a rundown” 









































I absolutely guarantee my | 











Days’ Free Try-On. 


| to please you and do not ok eae 
hk” are cc, | the transaction closed until you H.M. SETSSTEIN, Thed 
keep the work Sit feet dry and | @Fe more than satisfied by Ten 





“steels” Send Postal or this Coupon 


16, Ra 
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M.RUTHSTEIN Stee ton tacos st 


Manufacturer of the World Famous ‘‘Scientific Shoes’’ for Dress and General Service 
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acine, Wis. fcechnie 
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Dear Sir:—Please send me, postpald, your free book “The Sole 
of edt” and fall ee Se Ten-Day Try-On 
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VATTLE FORDEEF 


AND FOR 


Mini 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW SUCCESS.- 
FUL IN EVERY WAY. 











The eighth annual meeting of the 
National Dairy Show, held in Chicago, 
from Oct. 22 to Oct. 31, was a thing 
to gladden the heart of every true 


profit by and enjoy every feature of 
the show. 

It would be impossible in brief 
space to convey anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the fine quality of the 
stock exhibited. We can only say 
that there was plenty of quality 
there—plenty of assurance that if 
Europe feeds all her blooded stock 
to her armies that we can supply her 
with a few dairy sires as good as any 
of those we haye been importing at 
fancy prices. 

One of the big points of interest at | 


the show was the government demon- | 


stration herd, consisting of cows that 
ranged all the way from star board- 
ers to star mortgage lifters. The les- 
son was brought home to every one 
of those who examined the herd, read 
the records, and listened to the ac- 





companying lectures that a lot of' 





| other than those in which they origi- 


Live Stock Exposition this year. It 
also permits the reshipment of such 
cattle interstate from Chicago to 
points outside of the quarantined 
area, without any restrictions what- 
ever, provided the cattle are returned 
from such expositions to the state 
from which they were originally 
shipped. 

In the event, however, that the cat- 
tle are intended for interstate ship- | 
ment from the exposition to states 
nated, the shippers must comply 
strictly with the regulations as to in- 
spection and tests as contained in 
the order as amended. 

LIVE STOCK QUARANTINE. 

A federal quarantine to check an 

‘outbreak of foot and mouth disease 

















Where the International Live Stock Exposition Will Be Held in Chicago, Nov. 


This show is eduational in its na- 
ture, aims, methods and results. It 
brings together annually from 6,0v0 
to 10,000 of the world’s choicest ani- 
mals, to be judged in upwards of 600 
classes, in competition for over 2,600 
cash premiums aggregating more than 
$75,000, besides other numerous valu- 
able prizes, trophies, medals of hon- 
or, etc., and holds constant business 
sessions during the week composed 


of the foremost live stock representa- 
tives of the world, also a series of 
brilliant evening horse fairs and dis- 
plays of premium live stock in the 
arena, with music and special fea- 
tures, all for the purpose of instruct- 


and necessity of better methods and 
the greater profits to be derived from 
raising the better kinds of farm: ani- 


ing the eye and the mind of the pro- | 
ducer of live stock to the importance 


28 to Dee. 5. 


mals, thus expanding and improving 
the industry throughout the nation, 
and increasing greatly its agriculturai 
prosperity. In short, it is a vast ob- 
ject lesson intended for the improve- 
ment of the live stock of the United 
States, the upbuilding of public con- 
fidence in the health and excellence 
of American animals and meats, and 
the creation of a better demand for 
them at home and abroad. 








= 





dairyman. It is seldom that one ts 
permitted to combine pleasure and 
profit to the degree made possible by 
a visit to this great show. In every 
corner of the big amphitheatre where 
the show was held there was some 
interesting exhibit or demonstration. 
And there was a big attendance to 








LEARN THE 


Automobile Business| 


At a School Where They Actually Build_Cars 


Mr. C. A. Coey, the world’s premier autoist and winner 
of many world’s records, has prepared a correspondence 
course whieh you can study in your own home eying 
Rez spare time. Or you can go direct to this schoo! 

is is a great sogertunse for ambitious young men to 
learn to run, repair and sell automobiles and 


MAKE $100 to $400 A MONTH 


we have = ah hundreds rest men po , road p 
y. Big paying i are wai ‘or men in 
fe be iness. Pauly Ae is training. fes’s not luck, 
it’s pluck, If you Se pluck you can make good and we 
help you. ne ate you turn the page answer this adver- 
tisement, important. Read what this man says: 
Mr.C. A. a Dear Sir: Iwish to take this occasoin to 
— ou for what your course has | to me. Itin- 
my wages 66 2-8 per cent easil 
healthier work and more prospects 
the course several yea have 
‘wack or the Postal Tel, tl, Cable Co Co.) than I ever had be- 
‘ore. ‘ishing you conti Y, 
BRAUNER J. POSTER TAARD 
1988 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Wegive you + sao A t our fn your territory. 
Makesi00 to <3 ee ~ own boss. Jt’s easy. 
We yop Write todsy foe det details catalog. 
Cc. A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
SEPT. 1105, COEY BLDG., 2810-12 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


cows are being kept for milk which 
ought to be put up in cans. Anyhow 


would happen to some of his cows 
when he got home from the show. 

The milking machine demonstra- 
tions were never without an inter- 
ested audience. But that was equal- 
ly true of the’ exhibitions of farm 
equipment, separators and _ other 
labor saving devices. The modern 
dairyman is rapidly getting to the 
point where anything that means 
sanitation, better milk and butter or 
economy of time or labor commands 
his attention. 

The sales moved off briskly. A great 
deal of stock was disposed of at satis- 
| factory prices. In the matter of buy- 
ing stock the modern dairyman has 
learned a thing or two in recent 
years also—even though he be just 
the average farmer dairyman who 
milks a few cows as a side line. He 
has learned thut good pedigree filis 
the milk pail, and he is willing to pay 
for it. 

The management of the Dairy 
Show, the many exhibtions and the 














GERMAN SILV:. 
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visitors are all to be congratulated 
/on the success of their united ef- 
iforts and support. Any one who 
! could have attended the show for one 
day without taking ideas away with 
; him worth much more than the cost, 
would have to be a peculiarly built 
mortal, indeed. If there were any 
such present we didn’t meet them. 
The commonly expressed opinion was 
“It’s a great show.” In that we con- 
cur. 


PERMITS MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
TO CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


The secretary of agriculture has 
signed an order amending Bureau of 
Animal Industry order 210, so as to 
make easier the showing of cattle at 





tion, November 28 to December 5, 
1914, at Chicago. 

The new order permits the move- 
ment of cattle interstate from points 
outside of the area quarantined for 
the disease of tuberculosis in cattle 
to Chicago, Illinois, for the purpose 





of exposition at the International 


- 
among cattle, 


that’s what one man present said | 


the International Live Stock exposi- 








sheep and hogs has 
been ordered by the Department of 
Agriculture to apply in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and part 
of Ohio. Stock from any state not 
under quarantine may be shipped in- 
to the quarantined states for immedi- 
ate slaughter, but no stock can be 
shipped into affected areas and out 
again alive. So far, the quarantine 
affects chiefly the trade in stockers 
and feeders at the big stock yards in 
the states named. 





The only opportunity that will be 
offered this year to see all the lead- 
ing prize winning show herds of 
Shorthorns, Herefords, Angus and 
Galloway cattle together will be af- 
forded at the American Royal Live 
Stock Show to be held at Kansas City 
Nov. 16 to 21. The herds that have 
been winners at the leading state fairs 
will meet at Kansas City to contest 
for supremacy. This will be a show 
of champions for the grand champion- 
ship honors of the year, and will be 
intensely interesting to every lover 
of fine stock. 





Cattle men are asked to write short 





letters for this page. 
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Roofing “~ 


nights your roofingexpensefor that 

building is at an end, Its cost 

ae fe a is the lowest ever 

t- has no upkeep cost. 

Always beatiful in in eppearanee, 
Reduces cost 


EDWARDS E Exclusive 
Tighteste Process 


M: kes Rust-Proof Roofing, Ed-# 
war Metal Shingle, Metal Spanish 
Tt ‘dwards Reo ‘Stecl Shingle, 
. < ock os oy Stand- 


bauate Ronee one 
iding, ete. No espace of & a pin- 
point on steel is exposed to 


How toTest Galvanizing 
Take any other galvanized steel, bend it tell 
several times, Ve it down ey time. You wi 
able to flake off great scales of galvani 
fing-r nail. Apply this test to a piece at Bi 
ight cote Galvanized St ee] Roofing—you 
EDWARDS Patent 


Interiocking Device 
_ Prevents Warping — cor Break- 
ig. Protects al H nails are § 
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to wecther. Nw special tools or expcri- fi 
ence noeuod to lay—anyone can do the 
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FREE Roofing Book 


We simply ask the right 
to prove to you that 
our prices are lowest 
ever made fo 
World’s Best Root- 
ing. Postal or 
coupon brings 




















Please send 
Freight-Paid Prices and 
Greatest Roofing Book No, 113% 


ADDRESS....... 
We are the Largest Makers of Sheet ‘Metal Products in the 
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Of 16 to 20 h. p. in good condition tae exc s ange tee) 
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PTTeTT Big-Type Spring Boars & Gi 
Yearling Boars, fall Pigs and A® 
CHINAS gus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Bor 


Alton, IIL. 













BARRED PLYMOUTH f 


Fine, large and well-barred, 
each if 5 or more are ordered. 
Also, ‘oe Bronze Turkeys. 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, 



















DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 


High-class spring boars ready for 
Proud Col., Cheng Chief, Crimson ¥ 
breeding. Come and see them, or addrem 

AMBERSTON FARM, 

Edgemont Station, East St. Louis, 











TRY. 
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a Ee ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accw 
Tr is pa NDISP INSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or P 
keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to 
great veriety of well-selected reading 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEE issue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAFERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
is the unanimous verdict of its more Pin > 






a@ half million readers. It 
cheapest national news and 
in politics, 
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Say BASS 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and 


Bample Cepics Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD and See caocnAs $1.00 , 
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_ the mold to become 
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) Chief of the Department of 
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OF THE 








MOLDS OCCUR IN BUTTER, 
AND HOW TO CONTROL, 


ee 


a The molding of butter is due to the 
‘gntamination of the butter some- 


Setere in its journey from the cow’s 


mdder to the pantry of the consumer, 
Sih live spores of mold fungi. The 
common sources of contamina- 
with mold spores are a damp cel- 

for storing the cream or butter, 
sanitary conditions of any utensils 


- gith which the milk, cream or butter 


"mes in coutact, such as cans, pails, 


girainers, the separator, the churn, 


the butter printers, wrappers, butter 


Peentainers, the use of old, damp and 


"gusty salt, polluted water. 
While it is next to impossible, with- 


‘gut investizating carefully the numer- 


‘gue avenues of possible infection, to 
| Iocate the exact seat of the trouble, it 


g iairly certain that due attention to 
the following directions will guard 
“@gainst the recurrence of mold in but- 


when 
ladles, 


“mest of the commercial washing 
"powders, etc. Then rinse and boil 
horoughly with boiling hot water 


» Discard the cheesecloth strainer, as 


itis very difficult to cleanse and oft- 
g@ is a most dangerous source of con- 
4egnination. Use a fine wire mesh 
Wrainer (about 80 meshes to the 
inch), or use no strainer at all. 

Soak the churn, butter printer and 
ladies in milk of lime, made from 
freshly slacked lime. A simple way to 
éo this is to drop a raw chunk (about 
half a pail full) of unslacked lime in- 
to the churn, fill the churn two-thirds 
full of clean, cold water. Close the 
churn door. Keep the lime in the 
¢thurn for several days and give it a 
whirl or two several times per day. 
Soak the butter printers and the la- 
dies in the same solution. 

Dip the parchment wrappers in a 
strong solution of salt immediately 
before use. If crocks or tubs are 
used, scrub and scald them _ thor- 
oughly. Give the interior of the ice 


_thest a good scrubbing with brush, 
‘soap and hot water, and if possible, 


spray it with formaldehyde. 
Keep the cream covered while it is 


‘in the cellar. 


It is obvious that, unless the milk 
fs drawn in a clean stable, from a 
¢lean udder, with clean hands, into a 


_ €lean pail, the moldiness of the butter 


May be traced to the conditions inci- 
dent to the operation of milking and 
the handling of the milk. 

It is possible also that the contami- 
Ration of the butter with mold spores 
occurs at the consumer’s end. This, 
however, is not very probable in this 
tase, as you state that the molding 
begins when a customer has the but- 


| tera week. Under average condi- 


tions, it takes more than a week for 
noticeable on 
If the butter is packed or 
Wrapped properly such contamination 
fs not apt to occur.—O. F. Hunziker, 
Dairy 
usbandry, Purdue University, In- 
a. 





MILK AND THE MILKER, 


There is a great difference in the ef- 
fect that a change of milkers will have 
Upon different cows. Some cows will 


| Wllow themselves to be milked by al- 
| Most anyone who approaches them, 


t no cow will milk equally well 


' With all persons. Some cows will dis- 


€, or fear, or kick with three out 


} °f five persons who try to milk them. 


ey will often refuse to yield their 
hilk to any other than the milker to 


| Whom they are accustomed. Owners 
| of dairies cannot afford to overlook 


the preference that cows have for cer- 
tain milkers, It is a preference that 
based on nerves, and neither the 


‘ew nor the milker can control it. 





The cow in perfect accord with the 
attendant will show her feelings by 
her actions. When one whom she does 
not like approaches her she shows her 
dislike by standing perfectly still, or 
by turning her head away, or by 
moving away: The dairyman should 
discover the likes and dislikes of his 
cows as early in their career as pos- 
sible. The milk and butter-fat they 
will produce will depend largely upon 
the milkers he provides to drawAheir 
milk. The point is that the cow is a 
highly sensitive and nervous machine. 
She can do her best work only when 
her nerves are in their normal condi- 
tion. The milker whose presence, touch 
or voice throws her into a state of fear 
or excitement will never be able to 
produce milk in the largest quantity or 
of the best quality. 


BUTTERMILK CHEESE PROFIT- 
ABLE BY-PRODUCT OF 
CREAMERIES. 





Buttermilk cheese has about the 
same food value, pound for pound, as 
lean beefsteak; bakers prefer it for 
making “kase-kuchen”; and it should 
be a profitable,product for the cream- 
ery, for it makes use of what is now 
largely wasted. 

We are told that the principal in- 
come of the packing house, or rather 
the income that makes the business 
profitable, is in the use of the by- 
products of slaughtering that former- 
ly had been wasted. A creamery 
making 500 pounds of butter per day 
can clear an extra four dollars per 
day by making buttermilk cheese, 
says Hoard’s Dairyman. 

But the first questions are, will peo- 
ple like it and will it sell? We have 
tried making it ourselves, and like it. 
The Wisconsin Station reports that 
creameries have worked up a good 
trade in this article, and in Bulletin 
No. 239 they describe several different 
processes of making and marketing 
it. This bulletin gives instructions on 
how to make buttermilk cheese at 
home and how it can be handled in 
larger quantities at creameries and 
under varying creamery conditions. 

The method of making is simple, re- 
quiring little additional labor, and a 
good product ought to be made by any 
buttermaker worthy of the name. So 
far as we can see, practically the only 
serious obstacle lies in the fact thar 
the creamery will have to create its 
own market. To make a success of 
the project the creamery management 
must have some initiative and sales 
ability. There is at present, perhaps, 
little insistent demand for this pro- 
duct, but the demand can be created. 
We commend a careful reading of this 
bulletin and a trial of its suggestions 
to the wideawake creamery men of 
the country who desire to get in on 
the ground floor and who are looking 
for additional profits. If the state- 
ments made by the Wisconsin Station 
concerning the possibilities of this 
product are reliable, and we believe 
they are, then this product will bring 
any fair sized creamery sufficient ad- 
ditional revenue from a product now 
largely wasted to pay for the services 
of a good manager and salesman. The 
cry today is for a better marketing 
system. Here is a chance for the 
creamery to try it out. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the 
separator was just becoming popular, 
a woman contributor to the Dairyman 
suggested buttermilk cheese. The 
process of manufacture is similar to 
that in making cottage cheese, and 
the method to be employed in making 
at factories is practically the same 
as that employed in making small 
quantities at home. The buttermilk 
is heated to 130 to 140 degrees (scald- 
ing hot), allowed to stand about an 
hour, and the curd skimmed. The 
whey remaining is strained through a 
cloth bag, and the entire quantity of 
curd left in the bag to drain for an 
hour, or until dry. When sufficiently 
dry, the curd should be evenly salted, 
one ounce of salt to five pounds of 
curd. One hundred pounds of butter- 
milk should yield about 12 pounds of 
cheese, and the resulting whey has 
about the same feeding value for hogs 
as ordinary whey from a cheese fac- 


tory. 

Buttermilk cheese is smooth and 
fine grained, and, unlike cottage 
cheese, does not need the addition of 
cream to make it tasty and give it a 
good appearance, When too dry, it 


| children, 





can be readily rubbed into a creamy 
consistency by the addition of a little 
cold water. 

While the builetin in question ts 
devoted to the making of buttermilk 
cheese, we desire to compliment the 
author, Prof. J. L. Sammis, on the 
saneness of vision and understanding 
which keeps him from over-emphasis. 
He states that several creameries 
have found it profitable to evaporate 
buttermilk to one-fourth its bulk and 
ship it to poultry fattening establish- 
ments or to other concerns using it 
for commercial purposes. Buttermilk 
at the present time is worth 33 cents 
per hundred for feeding hogs, and the 
author well says: “Stockholders in 
any co-operative creamery should in- 
sist that the buttermilk be sold in one 
form or another, and not given away.” 





USING THE BABCOCK TEST. 


1. The accuracy of the Babcock 
test depei.ds upon’the care exercised 
by the op<rator. Carelessness at any 
pvint in the test may render the final 
results of little or no value. 


Z. Sulpnuric acid is a strong 
roison, hence should be properly 
iahbeled and kept out of the reach of 
Acid aise chars or destroys 
ucarly everything with which it 
comes in contact, hence should always 
be used with caution and kept in 
glass or earthen vessels. Should any 
of the acic be spilled on the clothing 
or hands, ammonia, washing soda, or 
some alkali or plenty of cold water 
should be used to stop its action. 

3. A black char below the fat 
column indicates too hot acid or milk, 
too strong acid, or too much acid. A 
white, floccuJent substance indicates 
too cold acié or milk, too weak acid, 
or insufficient acid. A white foam 
above fat indicates hard water. 

4. In cieaning bottles, empty the 
acid mixture immediately in some safe 
Llace, shaking to femove sediment 
from the cottom, rinse in hot water, 
and brush cut the neck with a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid and chro- 
mate of potash. 


5. By the use of the Babcock test 
and milk scales, the farmer is able 
to keep 12 complete record of each 
cow and thus determine which are 
profit makers and which are “star 
boarders.” 


6. The size of outfit needed de- 
pends upon the size of the herd. A 
small 4-botiie tester with glassware 
and full directions can be secured for 
$5 of any creamery supply company. 

7.. The farmer should keep rece- 
ords of his individual cows in order 
to “weed out” the poor producers. 

8. The value of the time required 
wh‘le using the scales, milk sheet, 
Babcock test, and record book -will be 
more than repaid by the elimination 
of one unp/ofitable animal from the 
herd.—Nebraska Experiment Station. 
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Every stump on yonr farm takes up 


from 100 to 40 sq, ft. of 
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Get My New 1915 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


Wirth A SET OF kag | “ALWAYS READY” 
co 


TOOLS. 


This handy shoe repair outfit was 
clally for home use. With thé aid of these 
you can easily do any kind of shoe 
at a great saving of time and expense. 
fit comes securely packed in a box and consists 
Tron stand for lasts 
9 in, 7 inch, 6% inch lasts; shoe : 

knife; peg awl; sewing awl; stabbing awl; 
one package of heel nails; one package of clinch 
nails; and full directions. A most complete and 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
faction. 

Our Offer: This Cobblers Out&t may be hag 
free, all mailing charges prepaid by sending one 
@ollar to pay for a one year’s new or renewal 
lman’s Rural World and a one 
year’s subscription to Farm and Home, the great 
semi-monthily farm paper, and 25 cents 

ay packing and mailing charges—$1.25 

er new or renewal subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted. Just write a letter and gay, “I enclose 
$1.26 fer one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World, and one year to : 
Homes, and one complete Cobblers 
sent postage prepaid.” 

Address subscriptions and remittances te 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
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FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF 
HARVEST HANDS. 











The United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations has taken the first 
steps toward bringing about a con- 
ference of state officials, farmers, bank- 
ers, and others in the great grain 
states of the Missouri valley for the 
purpose of devising methods for better 
distribution of harvest hands in fu- 
ture seasons. 


It is planned to hold the conference 
in Kansas City during December. Let- 
ters of invitation have been sent to the 
heads of state departments of agricul- 
ture, and of labor, secretaries of com- 
mercial clubs, grain merchants, social 
workers, bankers and others in the 
states of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. Secretary Houston of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Labor, also will be 
asked to attend the conference. The 
commission is acting in co-operation 
with state officials, and particularly 
with W. G. Ashton, assistant state la- 
bor commissioner of Oklahoma. 

During the harvest season just clos- 
ed the commission on industrial rela- 
tions kept two agents in the field. They 
traveled with the harvest hands and 
lived and worked with them. Other 
agents of the commission have studied 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
employment agents, farmers, bankers 
and state officials. This investigation 
has shown a deplorable lack of au- 
thentic information, or of any machin- 
ery for properly directing the distri- 
bution of harvest hands. Towns in the 
grain growing states would advertise 
for 5,000 men when they needed only 
500 because of the fear of a shortage 
or help. Laborers, including ambitious 
young men, would see advertisements 
and press dispatches announcing the 
need of large numbers of men in va- 
rious western districts, and would 
leave their jobs in eastern cities and 
would go to one of the larger towns 
in the grain belt. There they would 
be unable to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to where their services were 
needed, and sometimes they would find 
that the harvest was not to begin for 
two or three weeks, and that in the 
meanwhile there was nothing for them 
to do except to remain idle in the 
towns and cities. Others would follow 
the principal railroad lines searching 
for work. This tended to result in de- 
moralization of large numbers of 
young men who ran out of funds and 
were forced to live in cheap lodging 
houses where they were thrown into 
association with professional hoboes. 
The community suffered because of 
the growth of petty larceny and law- 
lessness, and the farmers who lived 
off the main lines of railroads often 
lacked sufficient help while there was 
a glut in the labor market along the 
main lines. 

At the conference planned for De- 
cember an attempt will be made to se- 
cure the co-operation of the delegates 
and of the organizations which they 











Colman’s Rural World was 

established in» 1848 by 
Nerman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 


ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
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address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
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represented toward working out some 
plan for the better distribution of la- 
bor. The plan is to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to work out some such 
plan and to report back to another con- 
ference to be held in February. At 
this latter conference it is hoped that 
action can be taken toward putting in- 
to effect a plan that will improve con- 
ditions next summer. If only a be- 
ginning be made next season the com- 
mission will be satisfied, as the prob- 
lem is too difficult to be solved within 
a few months. 

Valuable. recommendations are ex- 
pected from W. G. Ashton, assistant 
state commissioner of labor of Okla- 
homa. Mr. Ashton is actively co-op- 
erating with the commission in plan- 
ning the December conference. In 
Oklahoma he has worked out an in- 
genious scheme by which accurate 
statements of the number of men need- 
ed and of the approximate time when 
they will be needed are obtained from 
the farmers. Mr. Ashton’s office then 
acts as a center of distribution both of 
farm laborers and of correct informa- 
tion regarding the demand for labor. It 
is believed that some agency can be 
established in every state that will co- 
operate with other agencies in other 
states to direct the annual movement 
of harvest hands. 

One of the abuses which it is hoped 
to end is the practice of certain pri- 
vate employment agencies in the large 
eastern cities of charging as much as 
$5.00 or $10.00 and sending them to the 
labor commissioner of some western 
state with no more definite knowledge 
of the demand than they have obtained 
by reading advertisements and news 
dispatches in the newspapers. 

Eventually the commission believes 
that the distribution of harvest hands 
can be properly brought about through 
the system of Federal employment ex- 
changes which it will urge Congress 
to establish. 





WOODLOT IMPROVEMENT, FUEL, 
AND FERTILIZER GO HAND 
IN HAND. 





Every farmer needs fuel; every 
farmer needs fertiizer; and every 
farm woodlot needs improvement. 
Why not kill all three birds with one 
stone? By judiciously planned thin- 
nings the condition of the woodlot can 
be greatly improved; the material re- 
moved in the thinnings can be burned 
as firewood; and the wood ashes left 
are so rich in potash as to make a val- 
uable fertilizer. 

The woodlot is, perhaps, the only 





farm crop to which the farmer has 


not considered it necessary to devote 
any care. His grains are sowed on 
carefully prepared soil; his vegeta- 
bles are cultivated, and his fruit trees 
are pruned and sprayed; his forest 
trees alone are left to look out for 
themselves. This is the more remark- 
able when it is taken into considera- 
tion that any labor expended on the 
woodlot not only improves the final 
crop, but ordinarily pays for itself as 
well. No detailed technical knowledge 
is required for the work, all that is 
necessary is the exercise of common 
sense. 

It is obvious that the trees in any 
woodlot are not all of equal value. 
Some are taller, straighter, thriftier, 
and of species which yield more valua- 
ble wood than others. It is. also ob- 
vious that there is a constant struggle 
going on between the trees for light 
and growing space. The object of thin- 
ning is simply to give the best trees 
the advantage in this struggle by re- 
moving the poorer ones which inter- 
fere with their development. 

First of all defective trees should 
be removed. This includes trees at- 
tacked by insects or fungi (conks), 
trees with fire-scarred butts, with tops 
broken off by wind or lightning, and 
in general all trees which are un- 
thrifty from any cause. Next come 
the trees of poor form, such as very 
crooked or very branchy ones, which 
are interfering with the growth of bet- 
ter formed neighbors. And finally are 
the trees of less valuable species, such 
as dogwood, ironwood, and hornbeam. 
These not only take up space that 
might better be occupied by such spe- 
cies as oak, hickory, and ash, but also 
as a rule, produce seed more abun- 
dantly and so reproduce themselves 
at the expense of more dessirable 
trees. 


While the wood removed in these 
thinnings is frequently of no value for 
other purposes, it can practically al- 
ways be used to advantage for fuel. In 
this way the work can be made to pay 
for itself, particularly when the future 
use of the wood ashes for fertilizer is 
borne in mind. The essential point to 
remember in making such thinnings is 
that the woodlot is a tree society, in 
which the best trees should be given 
every chance to attain the greatest 
possible development by the removal 
and utilization of the unfit. 





When digging the gladiolus bulbs, 
save the small bulblets attached to the 
large bulb and plant them next season. 
It may take two or three years before 
they bloom, but it is a good way of in- 
creasing gladiolus stock. 
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IMPORTED DRAFT HORSES 4 
LONGER NECESSARY. 





With the exception of a very limit.” 


ed number from England, importatio, 


into the United States of pure breq_ 


draft horses for breeding purposes hag 
been practically stopped by the out 
break of the European war. For gey. 


eral years previous, from 2,500 to 4,009 ’ 


stallions and mares have been brought 
annually into this country. In the 
opinion of experts in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, however, 
the standard of draft horses in Amen 
ica will not suffer from the interrup- 
tion of these importations. There ig, 
it is said, a sufficiently large amount 
of pure blood already in the country 
to answer all requirements and the 
American draft horse will now have an 


opportunity to demonstrate its own — 


qualities. Hitherto a certain fascing. 
tion has hung over the word “im 
ported” which has had a marked @- 
fect upon prices. For example an im- 
ported Percheron stallion might sell 
for $2,000 where an equally well-bred 
American Percheron would bring only 
$1,200 to $1,500. 

We no longer go to England and 
Scotland for Shorthorn, Hereford and 


Aberdeen-Angus cattle except to a very © 


limited extent. The breeders of these 
breeds in America have and are pr0- 
ducing the equal if not the superior of 
the English cattle. 

There is no apparent reason, why the 
same thing should not take place ia 
the case of draft horses. The pril- 
cipal breeds of these are now thor 
oughly established in the United 
States. Their various characteristics 
and merits are discussed in a new buk 
letin published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture under thé 
title of farmers’ Bulletin No. 61, 
“Breeds of Draft Horses.” This buk 
letin deals with the Belgian, Perch 
ron, French draft, 
and Suffolk types. It will be sent free 
on application to the department 
long as the supply lasts. 


Of these the Percheron probably out 


numbers, in this country, all othe 


breeds combined. Grade Percheron, j 


the product of pure-bred stallions 
crossed with ordinary mares, have 
proved very popular on our markets. 
Of late years the Belgian has al#@ 
madé great strides but this breed # 
still. comparatively new in Americh 
It is found chiefly in the middle wet 
where the heaviest types of draft 
horses are prevalent. During the past 
ten years approimately 100 Clyde 





dales have been imported each year. 


This type is particularly well liked 
those who want style and action, 


in consequence is used to a great bee 


tent in cities. The Shires, thous 


similar to the Clydesdales, are marr 
They are pope 


lar on the Pacific coast and in * 


sive and less active. 





central west. 


England now permits the export 
tion for breeding purposes of Clydem 


dales and Shires, but it is not 


that under present conditions the im 


portation of these breeds will be ¢ si 
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* ied to any considerable extent. As 


"pas already been said, however, im- 
+ portations are no longer necessary. 





"OW PRICE OF COTTON AND LANDS 
UNDER CULTIVATION. 


Along with the changes in the south 
caused by low price of cotton we may 


'Jook for a decrease in cotton acreage 


gnd a corresponding increase in corn 
acreage. With this must come a re- 
adjustment either in total tillage area 
or in farm population. A decrease in 
cotton acreage and a vast increase in 
corn means that fewer laborers are 
needed per acre. This may mean either 
further drift of the negro population to 
the cities or it may mean bringing 
more land under the plow. 

Experience has proved that there 
are now in the south vast areas of very 
high-class land which has been deplet- 
ed of humus and allowed. to go back 
to scrub pimes: and broomsedge—Na- 
ture’s method of recuperation. Since 
the general recognition of the effica- 
cy of winter legumes in restoring such 
lands, however, it has become obvious 
that a mistake was made in allowing 
this reforestation, which mistake 
would not have been made had knowl- 
edge of winter legumes in years past 
been as general as it now is. In many 
of the southern states the forest has 
actually been encroaching on the cul- 
tivated land, and under such readjust- 
ment as outlined there would come an 
opportunity to wrest back from Na- 
ture that which was given her through 
lack of knowledge. Not only would 
further clearing of land help to relieve 
the present situation and hold labor on 
the farms, but it would also tend to 
pave the way for more economic utili- 
zation of labor and a greater diversity 
of crops when the cotton market has 
been restored to normal condition, 
bringing in turn all the greater pros- 
perity to the region. 





An important feature of this year’s 
national apple show at Spokane, Wash., 
will be a by-product’s congress on No- 
vember 19, out of which is expected to 
develop a big organization designed to 
handle the low grade fruit problem of 
‘the Pacific Northwest in a systematic 
Way. With such an organization mil- 
lions of dollars annually can be added 
to the northwest’s orchard income, at 
the same time providing ample insur- 
ance against market reverses for fresh 
fruits. It certainly should provide a 
“safety valve” for the fruit industry. 





A wonderful appeal for the youth of 
the city streets has been made time 
and again by Jane Addams, of Chicago. 
An appeal for the youth of the prairie 
trails and the country roads—just as 
important—was made at the recent 
International Congress of Farm Wom- 
én by Cora G. Lewis of Kansas. The 
Tural community must provide recrea- 
tive features for the boys and the girls. 
The farm woman may accomplish this, 
Making the community a social center, 
With wholesome athletics, music, and 
8 library. 





Live stock men everywhere in the 
United States should support the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago, November 28 to December 5, 
More strongly this year than ever be- 
fore. The deplorable condition of af- 
fairs in Europe makes it encumbent 
Upon our people to further live stock 
Production in every way possible. The 
Chicago show is a potent factor in 
Maintaining the interest and in pro- 


t better live stock, whe can possibly 
; @o so, should attend the exposition. 


' ducing results. Everyone interested |} 
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remains the same. 


D ti 

This magnificent 33-piece dinner set is 
the product of one of the finest and larg- 
est potteries in the world, the old rose 
and gold leaf design having become fa- 
mous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece there is a 
cluster of roses depicted in their natural 
colors and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. The rich 
gold leaf border on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of the old 
roses, and makes this a valuable and 
beautiful dinner set. 


World Renowned 


Each dish bears the genuine stamp and 
TRADE MARK of the great world-re- 
nowned Owen China Company of Mi- 
nerva, Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set of dishes, 
guarantees them absolutely. It proves to 
you that this is the original Owen china- 
ware. Oh, if you were only able to see 
the dishes themselves, the rich deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off, no matter how much or how 
long you use the dishes. 

Each set is complete and comes nicely 
packed in a neat box and is shipped to 
you by express. We will guarantee, no 
matter how many dishes you may have 
that you will prize this set above all oth- 
ers that you may possess. 








Thousands Write Us Like This 

BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED. 

The 33-plece dinner set has been receiv- 
ed O. K. It is the prettiest dinner set 
I ever saw—it is just grand. All of my 
neighbors who have seen the dinner set 
want to get a set just like mine—S. EB. 
McKeithen, Cameron, N. ©. 





WIFE TOO ELATED TO WRITE. 
Lettie Travis (my wife) is too much 


ALL O. KE. 


I received my dishes, post cards and 
extra surprise all O. K., and they are 
stmply fine.—Meta Reiter, Wheetley, Ark. 
is hardly a reader of this won- 





DINNER SET 


33 PIECE 


AND 
41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS 
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of this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can get one of 
We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
started our dish offer, and although we have to pay more for our 
dishes now on account of the war in Europe our great popular offer 


these gets. 


Don’t let this opportunity pass or you will regret it when it is too late. Now is the time. 


Big Free 


Offer 


All we ask is that you assist us with 
our work among your friends and neigh- 
bors, something that you can do much 
better and more easily than any em- 
ployee we might send to your vicinity, 
and it is because you can save us this ex- 
pense that we can give you such an ¢x- 
pensive present for such a little effort 
on your part. 


Act Quickly 


Fill out the coupon below and send 
ft In to us and we will send you a sam- 
ple of our famous needlecase, containing 
an assortment of 115 needles for every 
purpose, including bodkin, darners, etc. 


When you get the sampie neediecase 
we want you to show it to 16 of your 
friends and neighbors, and tell them 
about a very special offer whereby each 
person you see can get a needlecase just 
like yours, free. 


As soon as we get the coupon below 
with your name and address on it we 
will lay aside one of these handsome 
sets of dishes, and the 41 extra articles, 
and send you the big sample needie- 
case, together with full instructions, 
and everything necessary to make 
the little work easy for you, so 
that as soon as you finish your work we 
can send you the 38-piece dinner set and 
the 41 Extra Articles by express without 
@ minute’s delay. An offer could not be 
more liberal or more fair and we know 
you will be delighted. 


IMPORTANT 


It is important that you write us ac- 
eepting this offer at once before some 
ether person acceptsitin your immediate 
vicinity. For the one who receives our 
tmstructions first has the easiest work to 
Go. After you get your dinner set and 


I alse include with each set of dishes 
my special plan for paying all express 
whole plan is 





14 
ARTICLES 
ABSOLUTELY, 


FREE 
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41 Extra Articles 


FREE 


The 33-piece dinner get is not all yoa 
get by any means. The truth of the mat- 
ter is there is so much to tell about this 
big new gift plan of ours that we cannot 
get it all im this space. It is full of 
BURPRISES and DELIGHTS for those of 
our friends who are willing to lend us a 
helping hand at spare times. 


A Surprise 


The very first letter you get from us 
will surprise you before open it. It 
will also delight you by telling all about 
~- ¥ big Png ve of rare and beautiful 
Post cards which we want to 
addition to the dishes. tidied. ike 


Another Surprise 


And still, THAT is not all. One of the 
prettiest surprises of all is kept a secret 
until the day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty ne that you knew nothin 
about. ap’t this a fascinating idea 
And what makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice for every- 
one of your friends and neighbors, too. 
on 

The coupon starts the whole thing. 


We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
bp par the coupon with your name 


Just send me your name and address. 
5 # F sed the A , 
ything e @ coupon. 
pe send it in. o whcneted 
en you get the beautiful dish 40 
post cards, and the extra surprise pre- 
mium you will say, “How can you af- 
ford to give such beautiful premiums for 
such little work?” Never mind now HOW 
I am able to give these valuable gifts, on 
such @ very, very easy plan, the fact re- 
mains that I DO give them only te my 
friends who are willing to lend me a 
helping hand during their spare time, 
SIGN THE OOUPON—IT STARTS EY- 


ERYTHING. 


Send No Money 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the big sample needlecase, and 
tell me all about your big offer, 


Name SOHHEH HEE H SES ES OOESE BES ESS 
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THE FARM STILL BEST. 








[A poem written in answer to a lady 
who objected to a former poem of the 
writer's that dealt with the bright side 
of country life. ‘The lady stated that, 
while the former poem was true as far 
as it went, there was another side to 
the question... She claimed that the 
farmer always kept the worst speci- 
mens of his products for his home use 
and sold the best, that the farm had 
many disadvantages, such as sending 
long distances for doctors at great ex- 
pense, etc., etc. Believing that the ad- 
vantages of farm life greatly overbal- 
ance the disadvantages, the following 
poem, written by a city man, is of- 
fered as a panacea: ] 


Well, after all, the farm is best, 

Where grow the fruits so sweet and 
nice; 

And if they save the best for us, 
We're always giad to pay the price. 

The city folks would take it hard 
With farm forsaken, we do know, 

And cabbage grown in our front yard 
Where flowers sweet should always 


grow. 
Well, we’ve often heard the people 
say, 
That farmers 
raise— 
Now turn and let your motto be: 
“Our folks the best the rest our 
days.” 
If city folks aim’t satisfied 
With what they in market find, 
Then to the country let ’em go 
And try to raise a better kind. 


sell the best they 


Two pictures now before me lies— 
The one where skies are blue, se- 
rene, 
And leaves move in the balmy breeze 
And all around is something green— 
The fields of corn which seemeth fair, 
Of wheat and rye, the farmer’s 
proud— 
They make him really so rejoice, 
He wants to sing his praises loud. 
The other scene is not so fair; 
The chimneys tall where smoke 
ascends 
To cloud the sky and hide the sun, 
And less of nature’s way attends. 
From early morn the factories’ noise 
Is heard until the sun goes down. 
At crowded streets, we wonder why 
So many want to live in town! 


Se back again to country life 
And hear the birds a singing ‘round, 
And orchards with the trees so full 
The fruit is falling to the ground. 
And then at night as sun goes down 
The very skies do seem to smile, 
And later katydids do sing 
And something's doing all the while. 
The stars come out a shining bright 
And we go sailing on the lake, 
And there’s “glare of moon” in splash- 
ing Oars 
As I look in the eyes of Kate, 
Yes, there’s gladness in the country 
life 
And there 
dough; 
For city folks depend upon 
God’s garden where the things do 
grow. 
St. Louis. 


your pockets fill with 


ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





COLDS ARE OFTEN CARRIED ON 
HANDS. 





“Colds are often conveyed to others 
through the human habit of having 
hands,” says Dy. H. W. Hill, of the 
Minnesota Public Health association. 
“There are 57 varieties of infectious 
colds by actual count, perhaps more; 
and these are the kinds the hands 
carry. Two other kinds are not in- 
fectious. One of these is caused by 
anechanical or chemical irrigation 
such as is produced by a pungent gas, 
by dust or by the pollen of weeds. 
The other is caused by drafts. Such 
colds as these two terminate quickly. 


or less regular course, like any other 
infectious disease, lasting from one to 
three weeks or more, 

“Persons who have any of the 57 
varieties of infectious colds should be 
regarded’ as ‘taboo’ to other people 
until they are well again. Children 
with such colds should not go to 
school, Adults should not go to 
dances, card parties, or secial gath- 
erings of any sort. The reason is that 
in coughing or sneezing they throw 
out the germs of the disease and thus 
expose others, worse still in putting 
the hand over the mouth or nose when 
coughing or sneezing they get the 
germs on it—the hand—and then in 
shaking hands with others give the 
germs a chance at a new victim. In 
fact the hands carry these colds very 
commonly. 

“To protect yourself aga‘nst infec- 
tious colds, the only thing to do is to 
keep away from infected persons. 
From dust colds, all one has to do to 
escape is to keep out of the dust, and 
vigorous exercise and a cold bath will 
do much to help a draft cold, but a 
hand-carried cold is a different sort.” 


FAMILY SEWING ON THE INSTALL- 
MENT PLAN. 








When I hear women complain as I 
so often do that they can find no time 
for their sewing or that they are “rush- 
ed to death” with it I wish that they 
could learn my way of sewing on the 
installment plan as I call it. Mine is 














Have Chinese Sacred Lilies in the 
House This Winter, Place the Bulbs 
Ameng Stones in a Vessel of 
Water and Watch Them 
Grow. 


a family of five and I find that each 
year about the same number of gar- 
ments is required. If I make one gar- 
ment a week it amounts to 52 gar- 
ments in a year or an average of a 
fraction over. 10 garments to each 
member of the family. 

I have two sons and as so many of 
their clothes and those of my husband 
are bought ready made I never have to 
make as many as 10 garments in a 
year for any one of the three. My 
daughter and I each need more than 
10 new garments a year, she requiring 
a greater number than I as she is still 
a little girlk But as the men folks 
need fewer than 10, the balance is 
maintained and one garment a week is 
ample for the family needs. 

There are few weeks in the year in 
which I cannot manage to make one 
garment and I often make more than 
one without undue effort, although it 
is seldom that I can give a whole day 
to sewing. I keep a pencil and a little 
calendar in my work basket. When 
the first garment of the year is com- 
pleted a little check mark is placed on 
the date of the first Saturday. If I 
make two garments that week I check 
that Saturday and also the next one. 
Then that second week my sewing con- 
science is free, my garment is made. 
I may go visiting or do other work or 
if I prefer I may make another gar- 
ment or two other garments and get 
still farther ahead on my schedule in 
anticipation of busier weeks to come. 
I seldom wait until the garments are 
actually needed before making them. 





Infectious colds, however, run a more 


I often make things weeks or even 
months ahead, but it is best not to be 
too far in advance of the needs of 
growing children. With many things 
I find it better to make one or two new 
ones each year and thus keep up the 
supply rather than to wait until the 
whole set is worn out and then replace 
all. For example, I make two work 
aprons and one white apron for my- 
self each year and I am always well 
supplied. I buy one new tablecloth 
each year and in that way my supply 
is kept up and the yearly investment 
either of time or money is small. 

My house sewing, by the way, is ex- 
tra over and above the one garment a 
week, but as I manage it, it does not 
amount to much. My mending, too, is 
extra, but as I do this as nearly as pos- 
sible each week it too requires no 
great amount of time. If my family 
were larger I might have to make two 
garments a week or three but whatever 
the requirements, I would pursue this 
general plan as it means freedom from 
worry and hurry, two of the greatest 
enemies of happiness and health.—Mrs. 
Mary E. Underwood. 


TO MAKE HARD WATER SOFT FOR 
USE IN LAUNDRY. 








It’s carbonate of lime that makes 
water temporarily hard. Such water 
can be softened by boiling. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD 
AND AVOID DISEASE 


When your blood is impure, weak, 
thin and debilitated, your system 
becomes susceptible to any or all] 
diseases. 

Put your blood in good condition, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts direetly 
and peculiarly on the blood—it pur}. 
fies, enriches and revitalizes it and 
builds up the whole system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood the 
test of forty years. Get it today, 
It is sure to help you. 






















Permanent hardness is caused by 
sulphate of lime. The only remedy lies 
in the use of some chemical. Cheap- 
est and best of these are alkalies, as 
washing soda, borax, and ammonia. 

Washing soda, the most effective 
softener for ordinary use, should be 
used in the following proportions un- 
less the water is very hard. For each 
gallon of water use two tablespoons of 
a solution made by dissolying one 
pound of washing soda in a quart of 
boiling water. 

Borax is more expensive than wash- 
ing soda but it is especially good for 
colored goods and wool. 

Iron in water is harder to treat. The 
only satisfactory method 
washing soda to the water and let it 
settle five or six days before using.— 
Annabell Turner, instructor in home 
economics, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





RECIPES THAT WILL PLEASE. 





Chocolate Blanc Mange—When mak- 
ing chocolate blanc mange, mix the 
cornstarch, sugar and chocolate well 


together and stir into the hot milk. Do! 


not let the milk boil too hard when 
adding the mixture, or it will be lumpy. 
A Substitute for Meat—Take all 


of meat, fat or lean, cold potatoes, rice 


over and a good sized onion. Mix all 
together and run through the food 
chopper or sausage mill. 
paddys, roli in flour and fry in hot fat. 
Pepper to taste. Excellent. 

Bread Pudding—Break pieces of 
stale bread in even sizes, butter thinly; 
pile them loosely into a baking dish. 
Beat up one or two eggs with two 
cupsful of milk; add one tablespoonful 
of sugar and a little cinnamon. Pour 
over the bread. Bake 50 minutes. If 
necessary more milk (seasoned) may 
be added as the pudding bakes. 

Fruit Salad—Peel, slice and seed six 
oranges; peel and slice six bananas; 
have ready one quart of grated pine ap- 
ple, two cups of sugar. Place the fruit 
in layers in a glass dish in the order 
named, pour over the whole of the 
syrup in which the juice of a lemon has 
been squeezed; or flavor with extract 
of vanilla and lemon. 

Vegetable Salad—aAll yegetables boil- 
ed and cold. Cut string beans in 
pieces, mix with peas, make a dresgs- 
ing of oil, four tablespoons, one of 
vinegar, one-half teaspoon salt and 
one-quarter teaspoon paprika. Mix the 
dry ingredients, add gradually the oil, 
beat and add vinegar. Mix with the 
vegetables thoroughly, then arrange on 
lettuce leaves, serve very cold, deco- 
rated with tomato slices. 

Tomato Soup—Stew one quart of to- 
matoes half an hour with a pinch of 
salt, pepper and a little sugar. Strain 
through a fine colander back into the 
saucepan and heat to the boiling point. 
Scald one quart of milk with a tiny 





For the adult members of the family 


pinch of soda in it. Thicken with a 
tablespoonful each of butter and corn- 





BYPARCEL POST 


To advertise our business and 


our c 
watch bargains, we will send 
this elegant American mad: 
lever escapement, stem wind)! 
and stem set watch, open face 

hia nickel silver plated case. A \ 

a perfect timekeeper and fally Ri 


GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


\ with Mexican Cowboy Fob, all Bs 
paid C. 0. D. ‘by Parcel 





you rec it 
only ana it { yours. 
faction GUAR: EED. Address 





for selling only 20 of our magnifi ligious 
pictures at l0ceach. We trust you with | feta reo uote 
and give soests gift of 40 beautiful postcards for prom 


a Send name today. 
le’s Supply Co,. Dept.&.W.716 Lucas Ave., St.Louis 





is to add | 





crusts and small pieces of bread, bits | 


| egg, One saltspoonful of pepper, toma- 
beans, fish or anything you have left | 


: the surplus fat and skin; put it twice 


Make out inj 





ee 





starch rubbed together. Pour it inte 
the tomatoes, stir them all the while; 
bring them just to a boil and serve. 
Tomato soup is excellent if made care- 
fully and not curdled. 

Egg and Beet Salad.—One good-sized 
beet or several slices of pickled beet, 
half saltspoonful of pepper, six eggs, 
one saltspoonful of salt, one lemon. 
Chop the beet rather fine in a shallow 
pan. Poach the eggs carefully. Lift 
them on a skimmer, dish, and sprinkle 
with the lemon juice and dust with 
salt and pepper. When ready to serve, 
put each egg, which is now cold and 
neatly trimmed, into the center of a 
chopped beet and put in the center of 
each a _ teaspoonful of mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Beef and Potato Roll—One pound of & 
beef, half pint of chopped cold boiled 
potatoes, one teaspoonful of salt, one 








to sauce. Remove from the beef all 
through a meat-chopper. All to it salt, 
pepper, chopped potatoes, and the egg, 
unbeaten. Mix thoroughly and form 
into a roll about six inches long. Roll_ 
this in a piece of oiled paper; place it 
in a baking pan, add a half cupful of 
stock and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Bake for half an hour, basting once 
or twice over the paper. When done, 
remove the paper, dish the roll, and 
pour over it either tomato or brow! 
sauce. This is one of the nicest of 
cheap dishes for luncheon. 








DUSTLESS DUSTERS. 




















. In or 
ust m 

If you have ever used a dustless Waist 
duster you will not want to go } age on 
to the old method of using 4a Aprons 
cloth which scatters instead of oF 
lects dust. There are several ways of 
making these dusters. One is to soak Pa 
a good-sized piece of cheesecloth if ut i 
paraffin oil. When it is dry, wash & in ee. 
well, dry again, and it is ready for #2 | . r- 
extended use, When it is full of dust 7 q 98 
give it a good shaking. Wash it oe “Py i 
casionally, and soak again in the 44 it 

Or dip pieces of cheesecloth : 36-1 ao 
gasoline and let them dry. They am 1089-8 
ready for use at once and the gasoline - 
makes the cheesecloth so soft that ® a 
can be used on highly polished furmk It a 
ture, 3 

Dustless mops can be made in the pee te 
same way, putting the prepared cloth _ Cut j 
in the mop handle. They are fine for in he 
wiping up varnished floors and arow che 
the edges of rugs and will save 2 inch 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1085—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 

ge. It requires 56% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9834—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in 7 sizes: $2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material for a 
86-inch size. 
1089—Boys’ Blouse Suit With Straight 

Trousers... 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 6 and 6 years. 
It requires 8 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. 

1102—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

inches bust measure It requires 

% yards of 44-inch material for a 

inch size, The skirt measures 2 


| Yards at its lower edge, 


YLINM 


























1105-1104—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1105, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1104, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 654 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Two sepa- 
rate patterns, 10c for each. The skirt 
measures 2 yards at its lower edge. 

9980—Girls’ Apron. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 2% yards of 27- 
inch materia’ for a 6-year size. 
1108JGirls’ Dress, With or Without 

Peplum. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10,12 and 14 
years. It requires 8 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1051-1094—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1051, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 386, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1094, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 82 inehes waist measure. 
It requires 7% yards of material 27 
inches wide for waist and skirt, and 4 
yards for the tunic for a 86-inch size, 





DROP COOKIES EASY TO MAKE 
AND ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE, 





With the autumn days here when the 
cooky jar must be kept filled for the 
school lunch, I think you’ll aH appre- 
ciate a few “drop” cooky recipes, for 
we all hate to handle cooky dough, I 
know, and practice with the “drops” 
has made me vow I'll never roll ovt 
another cooky as long as I live. About 
one cup extra of flour added to any 
cake recipe will make the batter about 
right to cbhtain shape. A quick oven 
is a necessity, as this forms the cooky 
before it has a chance to spread itself 
very much. Flour differs greatly, cf 
course, but about five cups are needed 
with a recipe that caHs for a cup each 
of butter and milk and three or four 
eggs. However, a sample takes but a 
minute and may save your first pan of 
cookies. 

Sour Cream Drops—One cup sour 
cream, one cup sugar two and a half 
cups flour, one egg, half a teaspoonful 
salt, one level teaspoonful soda. dis- 
solved in a little hot water, and one 
teaspoonful .baking puwder sifted with 
flour. 

Spice Cakes—One cup each of butter, 
sugar, molasses and hot water, five 
cups flour, three eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful soda, one teaspoonful each of gin- 
ger, nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves. 

Oatmeal Drops—One cup each sugar, 
butter, oatmeal and raisins or nuts, 
two eggs, one teaspoonful cinnamon, 
one soda, three tablespoonfuls sour 
milk, two eups flour and flavoring. 

Ginger Drops—Two cups molasses, 
one cup lard, half a cup mulk, one ta- 
blespoonful each ginger and soda, two 
eggs. Mix as soft as possible and drop. 

Boston Fruit Cookies—One cup but- 
ter, one and a half cups sugar (brown 
or granulated), three cups flour, one 
cup chopped raisins, three eggs one 
and a half teaspoonfuls soda in a little 
hot water, one and half teaspoonfuls 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful cloves, one 
of nutmeg, pinch of salt. Drop on 
floured sheets. 

Drop Doughnuts—Three eggs, one 
cup sugar, one pint milk, half a tea- 
spoonful salt, two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, sifted with two 
cups flour. Batter should be stiff 








The skirt measures about 1% yards 

at its lower edge. Two separate pat- 

terns, 10c for each. 

1110—Girls’ QOver-Blouse Dress With 
Guimpe. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards for the guimpe 
for an 8-year size. 
1096—Basque Dress for Misses and 

Small Women—With or With- 
out Tunic. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 1€ 17 and 18 
years. It requires 65% yarde of 44- 
inch material for a 16-year size; with- 
out tunic, 1% yards less. The skirt 
measures about 144 yards at its lower 
edge. 

1106-1041—Ladies’ Coat Suit. 

Coat cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. It will re- 
quire about 8 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for the entire suit in a medium 
size. For skirt with tunic it requires 
5% yards; without tunic, 3 yards of 
$6-inch material. The coat requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material. Two 
separate patterns, 10c for each pat- 
tern. The skirt measures 1% yards 
at the lower edge in a medium size. 

10938—Girls’ Coat. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 12-year size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN'’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........Size....s.. Years 
et: . agian ncths Waist. .ccccdtacdtlik 
Name 


CSCC OREO STEEDE SECEDE OCHRE E ES OO 


Address ee OT COREE HERE SSE SBEC ECE CEES 





enough to hold spoon upright. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls in hot fat, roll in 
powdered sugar. 

Cinnamon Drops—One egg, one cup 
sugar, one cup molasses, half a cup 
butter, one cup water, two teaspoonful 
cinnamon, one heaping teaspoonful so- 
da, five cups flour. 

Apple Sauce Cookies—One cup hot 
apple sauce with one teaspoonful so- 
da beaten well through it, half a cup © 
butter, one and a half cups sugar; one 
cup raisins, spice to suit and add flour 
until it will not spread when piled. 

Wine Drops—One cup each butter, 
N. O. molasses and sour milk, two cups 
sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful each 
soda, cinnamon and cloves, two cups 
currants or chopped raisins and six 
cups flour. 

Peanut Cookies—Four tablespoon- 
fuls butter, one cup. sugar, two eggs, 
four tablespoons milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, two cups flour and 
one cup ground peanuts.—F. A. 





INVALID COOKERY. m 





In preparing food for an inva ‘ld 
the following points should “be ¢b- 
served: 

The preparation and serving of food 
is of espec'al importance in illnesa. 
Food for the invalids should be per- 
fectly cooked, attract vely served and 
all utensils used should te scrupu- 
lously clean. Food shoul¢ | suited to 
the digestive powers of the patient 
and should be served in small quan- 
tities, just enough to satisfy hunger or 
to furnish needed strength. 

In a severe illness the doctor pre- 
scribes the kind and amount of food 
to be given and his directions should 
be carried out to the letter. In long 
and protracted illness it is necessary 
to take nourishing food in small quan- 
tities and at frequent intervals. 

In short spells of illness it ig some- 
t'mes best to go without food for a 
day or more so as to give the system 
complete rest. 

The following foods are easily di- 
gested and are given to invalids: 

Milk, eggs (raw or slightly cooked), 
beef-tea, gelatinous jellies, gruels, 
well cooked cereals, raw oysters, juice 
of oranges, grapes and other fruita, 
frozen desserts. 

The writer suggests that if the 
reader does not own at least one good 
reliable cook-book that sh: purchase 
such s‘nce they usually contain a sec- 
tion devoted to invalid cookery with 
a variety of pleasing, appetizing and 
Ltutritious recipes. The names of twe 
very good cookbooks are mentioned 
below. 

“The Boston Cooking School Cook- 
Book,” by Farmer—$1.50. 

“Practical Cocking and Serving,” 
by Hill—$1.50. 





GASOLINE USEFUL. 





Try a cloth dipped in gasoline te 
remove finger marks from doors; also 
to clean the kitchen woodwork when 
it becomes smoky and greasy, as it 
is bound to do from much beefsteak 
broiling and pancake fry'ng. It ig 
excellent for cleaning the backs of 
chairs which show the marks from™ 
tired heads. In fact, I finé it a great 
l.bor saver, as lightly rubbing , Sa 
cleans equally as well as scrubbing 
with soap and water, withou the 
harmful results to finish of furniture, 
upholstery and woodwork. Try it, 
taking due precaution a-ainst fire 
Miss A. T. 





Jars and pickle bottles that smell 
of onions may be made sweet if filled 
with garden mould and left standing 
out of doors for two or three days, 
When thoroughly washed they will be 
found quite fresh and may be used for 
jam or any other purpose. 





HAND BAG 
FREE 









promptness. . 
1 People’s Supply Co., Dep. BW7 16 Lucas Ave, &t, Lows ~ 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAED CIRCULATION 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Gelmen'’s Rural World has a family of over 70/000 paid in advance sub- 


sortbers every 
these columns. 


week. This means thet at least $60,000 farm folks are readers of 
Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 


each week and then compare that cost with the Jow rate et which you can reach 
through the Olassifi 


‘them Aid ead Col 


umns ‘below. 


Count wp the words in your 


advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
‘by two and you will quickly appreciate how low ‘the cost is to reach these 70,000 
No advertisement fakes 


ibuyecs every week. 


fess than 40 cents accepted—and mo 
under amy oircumstemces. Oash anust accompany all 


orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World series 


POPPPOSPS OO FO SOP SOO OOPS OOOO PODOSOOOD OOO OO OOO OOO OOOOOD 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


118 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY, 





ir YOU 
the Ozarks of Missouri, write A. J. Johnston, 
Mchts. Nat'l Bank Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


DELAWAKE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 








FOR SALE—Deeded Jand,desert and home- 
stead entries, near R. RN. station. 
Wm. Tew, Sterling, Coto. 


1,000 ACRES of timber tond in Ozark 
county in Good Out Rang, good spring water; 
75 mer cent good for farming. 
per acre. HMemeseekers’ Real Estate Co., 
Ava, Mo. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND. Near 600,- 
000 «cres in Arkansas now open to heme- 
Stead entry. Guide book with lists, laws, , 
etc., Zic. Township map of state 25c ad- 
dat i. E. Moore, Little Rock, Arkansas. 











— — 


SEZD AND NIURSERY 





STOCK. 





VER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. } 


SWEET GLO 
Mardia, Faimouth, Ky. 





TREES AT Wit ‘LE PRICES for fati 
Planting. Mruit book free. Address Wichi- ; 
ta Nursery, Box X, Wichita, Kansas. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
biemnial yellow. Special prices for autumn 
shipment, sent on — Bokhara Seed 
Oc., Box D, 'Faimouth, Ky § 


BEES AND HONEY, 
FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, { 


Tennessee hams and bacon. J. EH. Harris, 
Morristown, ‘Tenn. 








| — 








d 
WANT farms er stock ranches in’ 


Best dand near best markets. Address, : 


$10 per a.’ 


4 


! 
4 


jpand 


Price $4.00ujar ege machines, $5. 


| State 


SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn cockerels 
$1.00. Alf. Johnsen, Leonardville, Kan. 


FIFTY MAMMOTH TOULOUSE geese at 
$7.50 per trio. Charles Stauder, Nokomis, I11. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS for sale; fawn; 
white. $1 each. John W. Fry, Glen, 








Neb. 





PURE STRAIN of Buff Orpington roosters, 
beauties at $1.0€ a piece. Mrs. Doad Neidef- 
fer, Wilsall, Mont 


INDIAN RUNNER PUCKS for sale. Reg- 
00 per trie. Henry 





Hess, landreau, S. D. 





FOR SALE—Fine Rase Combed Brown 
Leghern Cockerets. Kulp strain, $1.25 
each. Myrtle Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 


650 BARRED ROCKS, bred from Iowa 
King won champion sweepstakeg at Iowa 
Show, 1914. A. D. Murphy & Son, 

a. 





x, 
REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 





Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 


FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. B. 
Thompson Ringiet strain, singte birds, trios 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ experience 
breeding Barred Rocks. 

action. J. H. 





Hart, Thomasvilie, Til. 














SYRUPS. 


BEST STRICTLY PURE Touisiana sugar 
qcane syrup, retailed from plantation at 
wholesale prices. Booklet free. J. E. Mc- 
Guire, Palacios, Tex. 








NULLS FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—i0- | 
a = pall, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
Wull, Demopelis, Ala. 





HONEY—fFancy light amber from alfalfa 
and sweet clever, pur 2 60-b. cans, $11.00, 
for 60 Iba, $5.75. Bert W Hopper, Rocky | 
Ford, Cele. 





BEST QUALATY new clover honey, 30-Ib. ' 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 18. Price list free. M. V. Facey, . 
Preston, Minn. 








_—_—_——_ 


41IVE STOCK. 


CMESTER WHITE pics, 36:00 and $8.00 
each. Satisfaction guammtsed. ©. P. Ourtis, 
Goshen, Va. 


REGISTERED 
quality, reasonable prices. 
& Gons, Vinita, Okla. 


PORE-BRED registered Red Polled cattle, | 
oung steck for sale. Cedar Valley Farm, 
R. No. 2, Leslie, Mo. 








HOGS, ‘best j 
Frank Franklin 








BERKSHIRES, 
Broad heads, large 
ing. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


PEDIGREED POLAND-CHENA spring 
pigs for sale. Also Duroc-Jersey pigs, same 
age. Farmer prices, if sold at once. Wm. 
Wilson, R. 6, BRotistson, ML 


GUERNSEY CALYVBS, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beawtifulily marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Sifteen grade Holstein cows 
and herd bull, “Gount Dutchiand Colantha, 
100995," wlso a few 
right. Spriestersbach, Pine 
Minn. 


registered, 130 Tbs. $20. 
Masterpiece breed- : 











gopd yearlings, priced 


Geo. Island, 





“PEBLAC SALE of pure-bred tive stock at; 


Prairie View Stock Farm, eight miles west of 


‘Windsor, 
miles southeast Me. Wednesday, 
40 head of horses, 


ef Leeten, 
November 1lth, 1914; 


ave by Walnut Boy 2:1 %, Happy Watnut, | 


2:16%, Geverner Axtell, The Bondsman, 


Peter Hal, Charles Reed and ethers. Brood , 
saddle and speed | 


mares, Griving ‘horses, 
progpects; 14 head ef mules from ei 
to four-year-olds; 20 head of good 
year-old steers; 3 registered ‘Shorthorn oun 
@s good as ever passed through a sale ring; 
jacks and jennets; brook sows and pigs; 
farm 3a Yn For further particulars, 
os SS allison, Sr, R. F. D. No. 16 
Leeton, M 


, 








MILCH GOATS. 





MELGCH GOATS.. Write George Wic 
sham, 2914 Mast Central, Wichita, Kansas. 
Y —— __.— - 








AUTOMOBILE. 
rebored, including piston and 
Engine Oo. 


rings, $7.00 to $1100. Sterling 
331 S Clinton St.. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. 


WILL PAY reliable woman yo for 
distributing 2900 free eo 
Borax Wi Powder in , an. Ne 


ashing 
money required. Tequired. W. Ward Co., 214 insti- 
te Chicage. 











———__—_] 























over 138—Wanted. 


WOMEN 
65.98 to $159 month. T. BS. 
Commen education. 

ately for list of positions open 


Write Edgworth Farm, , 


6 miles north of Calhoun, and 4’ 


iprices; freight paid. 
tins. Pinehurst Farm, Wesson, Miss 


jwill be 


i vention, Wilmington, Del. 


4 


4 


q 
{ 
4 


OLD-TIME SUGAK CANE molasses; di- 
rect from maker to consumer. Write for 
Beld in ‘barrels and 








- 





MISCELLANEODS. 


JOLLYING CARDS give you “A standin” 
with the girls. 10c pack. Wallace, 602 N. 
#th Street, Estherville, Iowa. 








for prompt shipment. Geo. 
mar, Oolo. 





FREE—The Mining News, devoted to a, 
reliable mining investment and mining news 
gent three months free to get ac- 
ane The Mining News, 2561 W. 37th 

Ave., Denver, Colo. 


AN IDEAL COMBINATHON for the kitchen. 
New, yy costs but little and helps to 
save—will be brought to the ‘hhousewife's at- 
tention, and she will be under no obligations, 
if she will address «a card or ietter to the 





|factory manager for free literature. Also 
agents wanted in every iscality. Address, : 
s rehing, 


0. H. Pe Muncie, Indiana. 








COMING a SvareS, 


Noy. 3-Nov. 13—Georeia State Fair, 
Macon. 

Nov. 4-Nov. 1i—Louisiana State Fair, 
Shreveport. 
Nov. 9-Noy. 14—Arizona State Fair, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 11-21—-National Grange Con- 

Nov. 16-Nov. 21—Arkansas 
Fair, Hot Springs. 

Nov. 16-Nov. 21—American Royal 
Live ‘Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 24-29—Missouri State Poultry | 
Show, St. Louis. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Dec. 7-Dec. 12—Pacific International. 


State 


Live | 


1 Live Steck Exposition, North Portland, 


Ore. 

Dec. 14-18—American Good Roads 
Congress, Chicago. 

Jan. 18-23, “15—National Western | 
Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 1-6—Corn and Clover Conven- 


‘ tion—Midwinter Fair—North Dakota 


Live Stock Breeders’ Association, | 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Farmers tose not a Tittle stock at 








; 


rains, declares R. M. Washburn, of the 
@airy division, College of Agriculture. 
Farmers who have not arranged things 
so that cattle in pastures can run to! 
barns for protection should have sheds | 
in their pastures. 





Long rotations of certain crops and 
the use of disease-free seed potatoes 


life} are the means which should be adopt- 





Government 
_— iy ad ed to overcome potato diseases and | 


Prenk- 
Ma Institute, Dep’t, Mist, B Raman. ‘N. ¥. increase the yields. 


f —— red, and big golden Buffs, from $20.00 ' 


I guarantee satis- 


| steers sold for $6.50. There was a good | 


and the feeling firmer. 
i heretics were in moderate supply and 


j higher. 
ALFALFA—Colorado irrigated alfalfa hay. 


R. Wriison, La-- 
q 


| $7.25@7.40 and those at $7.15@7.25) 


this time of year by allowing their an-.: 
jimals to remain unprotected im cold 





Marxer Keport 


FOR THE 





Wee 


CATTLE—Beef steer supply was of 
fairly generous volume, and while 
practically no strictly prime beeves 
| were on sale, there was a good sprink- | 
ling of right good killing steers. Me- 
dium and commoner grades were in 
the majority. There was a good de- 
mand for fat steers and particularly 
those of quality. Movement along to- 
ward noon was good and a fair clear- 
ance of killing grades had been effect- 
ed at that hour. In general it was a 
steady to strong market on anything 
that went to killers. There was an 
easy feeling in places on commoner} 
grades of steers. 

There was a good demard for the 
heifer supply, but in most cases only 
packers were operating. General mar- 
\‘kets fairly active and steady to strong. 
This applied strictly to stuff that went 
to killers. Cows were in fair supply, 
although the offering was only mod- 
erate. General market was steady to 
strong, there being a firm tene to the 
trade threughout, and it was active. 
Canners also found a good, strong 
market. Bulls were in moderate sup- 
ply and showed no change. 

Steers were scarce—in fact, hardly’ 
enough were received to give the mar-. 
ket a test. Some good Arkansas range 








demand for what steers were on sale,, 
and they sold freely in a good, strong 
market. Trade in canners, she stuff 
and yearlings showed no change, al-' 
though it was a good, strong market; 
Yearlings and 


sold in a strong, active market. Some! 
sellers claimed canners were 10@15c 


HOGS—A moderate supply, but con- 
ditions were such that the demand was 
cut down materially, the city butchers 
and shippers, in fact all outside buy- 
ers being barred from taking the 
hogs out, were not able to make any 
purchases at all. This left the market 
completely in the hands of packers and 
they at once demanded lower prices 
and held out for them. 

The top was $7.50, while bulk of the 
hogs went at $7.15@7.40. Packers se- 
cured a pretty fair grade of hogs at 


were not so very good. Rough throw- 
outs went at $6.85@7.10. 

Pigs and lights were extremely hard 
|to place on account of shippers being 
out of the market. Packers didn’t want 
Jmany of them and there was no 
one else to purchase them, so the 
greater proportion of them remained 
unsold when the market clesed. 

SHEEP—Quite a good lot of the best 
lambs brought $8.50 which is better; 
ithan they have sold for quite a bit. 
Other lambs went at $7.75@8.25, and 
‘culls and those that were not any bet- 
ter than culls went at $6.50@7.50. Buy- 
jers did not sort lambs very deep, as 
they were too anxious for them and 
afraid to let another buyer get a 
chance to make a bid. Lambs that 
were as good as medium or better 
brought $8.25 and higher. 

There was ne material change to the; 
trade for sheep and those suitable for | 
killimg purposes went largely at $5.25. 
ithe same as for the past few days,} 
while the poorer grates sold largely | 
at $4@4.50 for choppers and the plain | 
kinds as canmers at $3@385. Bucks’ 
jwent mainly at $4.25. 

HORSES—The majority of horses; 
sold were taken by war horse buyers, 
as has been the case for the past} 
month. Eastern buyérs were the only’ 
aggressive buyers in the auction and 
the ring was nothing out of the ordi-| 
nary. Eastern traders took good qual- | 
tty types of chunks, drafters and any 
of the good quality types that were 
suitable to them, but the Southern | 
trade was on a slow, inactive basis all | 
through, and no life to speak of was: 
| evident. 

MULES—A few sugar mules found | 
outlet, but aside frem a few of these; 


q 


q 








there was little trade, and the market 


was on its usual dull basis all 
The movement of cotton in the South 


j would mean a great boost in ‘the mule. 


trade, but until a demand comes from 
this section for cotton mutés there tg 


| little hope of a brace. 





IMPORTANT MEETING OF DAIRY. 


MEN AND CREAMERY MEN, 


Last year the American Royal Stock 
Show Association very kindly allowed 
the members of the Southwest Jersey 
Cattle Breeders’ Association to make 
an exhibtion of Jersey cattle in con- 
nection with the show of the beef 
breeds. The Southwest Jersey Cat- 
tle Breeders’ Association offered sey- 
eral hundred dollars in premiums and 
there were about one h.ndred Jerseys 
competed for the prize money. There 
were many dairymen in attendance at 
this show, especially from Jackson 
and adjoining counties, and more than 
ordinary interest was taken. Cattle 
judging contests were indulged in by 
students from the schools in several 
townships ;fie Jackson county and; 
they proved réal featurgs-ef the show, 

The initial, exhibition: ‘Was ‘so suc- 
cessful that at the annual meeting of 
the association in January, 1914, it 
was decided to have another dairy 
show this fall. 

Dairy cattle will be shov.. all week 
at the Royal Show this year. The 
premiums have been more than 
doubled. Over $1,000 is offered for 
the Jersey breed alone. It is expect- 
ed that two hundred head of fine Jer- 
sey cattle will be shown, as ten herds 
have already entered for the contest. 

Thursday, Nev. 19, and Friday, Nov. 
20, will be dairymen’s and creamery 
men’s days. Creamery men and dairy- 
men in Missouri, Kansas, South Iowa, 
South Nebraska and Northern Okla- 
homa are especially invited to attend 
these two days. A program has been 
arranged that will be of special in- 
terest to every cow owner and cream- 
ery man in the Southwest. On these 
days the Jerseys will be judged and 
the contests are sure to be close and 
interesting. Thursday afternoon there 


| Will be a general meeting of those in 


attendamce at the Coates House at 
1:30 p. m. Matters of general inter- 
est will be discussed and some of the 
best authority on dairy subjects will 
address the meeting. A special ef- 
fort will be made to establish a 
standard for cream grading, which is 


}one of the most important problems 


confronting the dairy interests today 
The judging of dairy cattle will con: 
tinue Friday, concluding with Prof. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt of Iowa, giving his 
noted lecture, “The Judging of the 
Dairy Cow,” using live cows for 
demonstration. Prof. Van Pelt’s lec- 
ture coming at the conclusion of the 
dairy cattle judging will be of much 
importance to those who want to 
know how to judge a milk cow. 
This promises to be the most in- 
teresting dairy meeting ever held in 
the Southwest and no farmer or dairy- 
man who wants to know more about 
beef or dairy cattle can afford to 
miss it, while every creamery man 
wanting to improve the quality of his 
butter should be there. It should be 
fully understood that while this dairy 
show is given under the direction of 
the Southwest Jersey Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, none of the other breeds 
of dairy cattle are excluded. On the 
contrary, they are welcome and @ 
hearty invitation is extended to 
breeders of Guernseys, Holsteins, or 


j other dairy breeds, te participate in 


this meeting. 

The American Royal Stock Show 
will spare no pains nor expense in 
their efforts to make this year’s show 
the best in the history of the associa- 
tion. Complete information regaréd- 
ing the Royal Stock Show can be od- 
tained by addressing the secretary of © 
the Royal Stock Show, Kansas City, 
Me—E. G. Bennett, Dairy Commis- — 
sioner for Missouri. 
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aid: subscribers. 


400 


Pages Contents Rains 


Over 125 unusual’ photos, famous por- 
traits, war paintings and scenes, colored 
maps of acenrate seale,. great cartoons— 
most of them: full page size. 


CHAPTER 

1—The Great ean War of 1915 
eS Started the War 
3—Austria Dectares War on Servia 
4—How the War Cloud Spread 
S—The-Invesion ef Luxemburg 
6-Five in the Grip of War 
| = Takes Be es ao Treuble 
—Yeung ians 
f ee ° 


3—Germany’s 
he Russian Commander 
—Kitchener of Khartoum 
of Cousins 
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Colman’s Rural World 


THREE YEARS FOR ONLY 


$2.00 


This offer is geod for both new and 


| Moltke, sick im bed), nrobilized the German army by messenger? Did you knew Led Kitchener wae bern im 


| Iv is a book that you cannot afford to get along without at the present time. Everyone reads the war news and 
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“EUROPE AT WAR” 


is printed on fine calendered book paper, page size 6 x 9 
inches, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold, 
with over 400 pages, 16 colored maps, uctions 
of the famous cartoons of the times and crowded with wen- 
derful photographic illustrations showing the navies, army 
maneuvers, rulers, generals, air fleets and scenes from the great battles, 
many taken as late as three weeks ago. This book is strictly up-to-date. 
Events which took place in Europe only a few weeks ago are given their proper place. 
You will find many intensely mteresting photographs recently smuggied out of the war 
ridden countries. The best of the world’s greatest war cartoons are reproduced in this 
book. We give the [atest official photogr of all the leaders in this war. Th 

are clear and accurate. It is a whole library of European history boiled down to 
important decisions—the most interesting anecdotes—the most thrilling events. This 
book im any store would cost you a good round sum. ead our special offer below. 


The Author--A Well Known Historian 


“Europe At War” is written by Judge Henry New, who has written many imporant histories under the name 
of “Marshall Everett.” Judge Neil put through the Mothers’ Pension Law im nineteen States: 
Judge Ned has 2 wonderful faculty of telling the ‘story of the causes of this wat and introduces 
startling stories of personal experiences. For instance: Did you know that Empeser William never uses'@ 
knife when he dines? Did you know that m 1870, the beginning of the Franco-Prassiam War, General Vow 








































Ireland and why he has: beer selected to be the head ef the War Department? These merely suggest some of 
the mtensely interesting anecdotes in this fascmating story. 
Look over the table of contents given on this page. That gives yeu some idea of the scope of thix book. 


talks about it. By reading this book you wilf inform yourself and get inmumerable pomts cleas im your mind as 
te why all of Europe is seething with war. You will understand the final settlements af peace. 





READERS! fini irm rons 


This eoupon and $27.00 (which m- I Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send me 
| eludes postage and packimg) brings § as 6 See ee and Colmen'’s Rural 
| this boek te you aud credits your sub- § = 











hist 43 6. ret scrrptien i te Colman’s Rural W erid three Mame ccccacreccceceree neces ccccacecccoceses@eseiie 
oye gor fe Go Ge wbcho feat This ome years. This offer is open to new or old ' 

' a ogre you rock-bouom gabseribers. *““Burape At War’’ should : Aididivess. .. . + « eee Se ee 
facts. you read it yor we under +. 
the Stare and Seripee Can end Wit Remele Reasral | be in every heme and every Bbrary. 
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CAPONIZING COCKERELS ADDS TO 
PROFITS FROM THEM, 

















Many poultry raisers realize a good 
profit by caponizing their young cock- 
erels. There is nothing difficult or ex- 
pensive about the operation, for chick- 
ens are perhaps the easiest of all ani- 
mals to castrate. 

During the summer months of ev- 
ery year, the average farm yard is 
overburdened with a lot of quarrel- 
some cockerels. One always has to 
produce a large number of cockerels 
in order to obtain a satisfactory num- 
ber of puHets for layers. This makes 
extra bother for the farmer, and the 
best way out of the trouble is by way 
of the caponizing route. 

The benefits to be derived from 
caponizing are, briefly enumerated: 
The cockerels lose their fighting pro- 
clivities, become quiet and peaceful 
and will even brood motheriess 
chicks. Their chief aim in life is to sit 
around and eat. The capons become 
a pound or two heavier and larger than 
of tender chicken flesh is continued, 
they otherwise would, and the growth 
instead of the fowl growing into hard 
muscle flesh. Consequently, capons 
usually sell for two or three times the 
price of cocks of the same age. 

The idea that capons become 
enormously large birds is not founded 
on fact. They do, it is true, become a 
pound or two larger than they other- 
wise would, but the average capon 
does not rival the size of turkeys, as 
is sometimes stated. The main advan- 
tage in caponizing is the fact that a 
capon does not become tough rooster 
meat.in a few months’ time, but the 
growth of tender meat continues until 
full maturity, retaining the sweet and 
palatable character which makes 
spring chickens so popular. 

Since approximately one-half of ail 
chicks hatched are males, and it is 
pullets rather than cockerels that the 
farmer wants, it often becomes a se- 
rious problem of how to dispose of the 
males at a profit. If they are simply 
sold on the market at whatever they 
will bring, the average price will be 
about a quarter apiece for the season. 
The early ones will bring almost that 
much a pound, but the late ones are a 
drag on the market and often have to 
be sacrificed at old rooster prices of 
5 to 8 cents a pound, which is clearly 
unprofitable business. 

A capon may belong to any breed of 
fowls—or no breed at all. The capon- 
izing must be done when the cockereils 
are quite small, usually when they are 
about ten weeks old. By an expert, 
the operation can be performed quick- 
ly and with scarcely any rain to the 
fowl. It is simply a matter of having 
a little incision between the first and 
second ribs on each side of the fowl, 
and removeing the testicle lying there 
with a pair of tweezers. A littlo prac- 
tice and a steady nerve will make any 
one proficient at the work. Good op- 
erators seldom lose more than 5 per 
cent of their birds, and these die by 
bleeding in a few minutes, which 
leaves them perfectly good for table 
use. Poultry supply houses sell sets 
of instruments for performing the op- 
eration for about $2 a set, and full di- 
rections for use accompany each out- 
fit. 


FEEDING DUCKS AND GEESE, 








Geese and ducks are very similar in 
their habits of eating. Some recom- 
mend feeding the grain whole, but we 
prefer feeding it ground, especially in 
winter, as this enables us to mix the 
green feed with it. Bran, shorts, and 
cornmeal or barleymeal, equal parts 
by weight, mixed with clover leaves or 


boiled vegetables, is one of the very. 


best rations for winter. Milk mixed 
with it improves its greatly. We have 
secured fairly good results from feed- 
ing boiled roots, shorts, and milk, but 
the addition of a small amount of 





| thus 





grain gives better results. For sum- 
mer feeding, the geese require nothing 
but good pasture, while the ducks do 
well if fed whole grain once a day in 
water, if rapid growth is not desired. 





SUGGESTIONS ON BUYING AND 
CHANGING THE BREED. 





The fall of the year is a good time 
to introduce new blood, or to get a new 
start with poultry. . High class stock 
can be purchased at this time at a 
much lower figure than at any other 
season of the year, for the reason that 
poultry men are willing to sacrifice 
their old stock to make room for their 
young birds, says a writer in Indiana 
Farmer. Another reason for pur- 
chasing stock in the fall, is that the 
birds will have time to become accus- 
tomed to their changed quarters, and 
be in better shape to do good 
work when the breeding season opens. 

In buying new stock with the ulti- 
mate .idea of changing breeds, one 
should, of course, begin small, so as 
to gradually learn’ the peculiarities 
and characteristics of the breed. Much 
of our knowledge comes through the 
making of mistakes and since this is 
true the farmer who begins in a small 
way, and gradually increases his flock 
as his experience and knowledge in- 
creases, buys his experience cheaply. 

While it is always advisable in the 
purchase of new. stock to begin in a 
small way, there is such a thing as 
beginning in such a small way, that the 
success of the venture is jeopardized. 
The farmer who purchases a pair of 
pure bred birds and expects the de- 
scendants of these to stock his farm is- 
not making the most economical use 
of his time. By spending a few more 
dollars in the purchase of say, 10 fe- 
males and one male, he can, the very 
first season, get his flock up to a fair 
size, and thereafter increase his flock 
to any desired size. 

If the very best results are to be ob- 
tained, the breeding pen should con- 
tain at least 10 females. In the case 
of smaller breeds, Leghorn, Anconas, 
Hamburgs, etc., 15 females to a breed- 
ing pen will give better results. 

Seek Egg-Laying Qualities. 

In buying foundation stock, the 
farmer should hold in mind that a high 
price for poultry does not always rep- 
resent practical value. A cow is worth 
$500 because of the quantity of butter 
fat she produces, and her ability to 
transmit the trait of high production, 
to her offspring. In nine cases out of 
ten, a hen is worth $100, becanse she 
conforms more nearly to the standard 
than others, is shapely, has fine feath- 
ers, etc. Many of these show birds are 
indifferent layers, and in purchasing 
stock for practical purposes one will 
frequently do as well, if not better, by 
purchasing what the high-class poul- 
trymen call culls, those that show im- 
perfectly pointed comb, poor feather 
color, etc. These can frequently be 
purchased for a very reasonable price 
and if from an egg-producing strain, 
the defects that bar them from the 
show room would not affect the inher- 
ent egg-producing qualities. Fine 
feathers may make fine birds but not 
necessarily fine layers. 





BOOSTING MA CHICKEN, 





“Farm Poultry in Missouri,” is the 
latest booster book dedicated to Ma 
Chicken. It is the seventh number of 
the practical farm library series is- 
sued in handy form by the State Board 
of Agriculture. The bulletin was 
written by Prof, H. L. Kempster of the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Missouri, and contains 
98 pages of valuable information for 
the lady of the house on the farm. 





Circulars 61, 64 and 70, Bureau of 
Chemistry, and Yearbook article No. 
591, all dealing with the handling of 
dressed poultry, will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Department of Agricult- 
ture, Washington, D. C., as long as the 
supply for distribution lasts. 





PURE-BRED POULTRY DESIRABLE. 





Pure-bred chickens ara most desir- 
able from nearly every standpoint— 
from every standpoint, to some of us. 
Even if they lay no more eggs than 
mixed breeds do, there is a satisfaction 
in owning a flock of weli-bred birds 





that tips the balance in their favor. As 
a rule, too, better fowls command bet- 
ter returns from any sort of poultry. 





Most of the shrubs bearing fruit at 
this time may be propagated from 
seed. Pick the seed, crush, and wash 
off the pulp and stratify in sand until 
next spring, when it may be sown in 
rich, sandy loam. Some seed, such as 
buckthorn, may be crushed in dry sand 
and left in the sand until spring. 


| Bee Keeping! 


EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD WORSE 
THAN AMERICAN DISEASE, 














The European foul brood is a dis- 
ease more rapid in its spread than the 
American foul brood with which most 
bee keepers are familiar. Being more 
uncertain and fickle in its spread, the 
bee keeper is often puzzled to know 
how to cope with the infection. 

All bee keepers should be familiar 
with the character of this disease so 
that it may be detected at the first ap- 
pearance in an apiary. The bulletin 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 495. “The Treatment of 
Bee Diseases,” by Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
should be in the hands of every bee 
keeper and may be had of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., upon request. This 
bulletin describes and illustrates by 
clear cuts the characteristics of this 
disease. 

The same treatment should be given 
for a case of European foul brood as 








for American foul brood and in ad@, ~ 


tion re-queening with young, vigorg 
Italian queens is recommended. 
Strong colonies of Italian bees 
practically immune and one of } 
first essentials ig to make and keep aij 
colonies strong if your bees are in o 


neighborhood where European fog” 
brood is present. 1 

The larvae die of this disease about 
the time that the larvae well fills the 
base of the cell. The larvae appear ty + — 
melt down in an irregular mass upog 
the base of the cell or stretch out the _ 































length of the cell, a black spot ofte, 











being found on the head of the larvag ~ 


Some of the younger larvae die ang 
remain curled up upon the base of 
the cell. The odor of the diseaseg” 


a 


brood is rather sour and may be quits 


pronounced in some cases. 
The color of the larvae when first 
diseased is not very different from” 


the healthy, but as decay progresseg  ” 
there is more discoloration, some lan | 
vae appearing yellowish, brown, ang” 


dried down larvae turning black. 
As the season progresses this dis: 
ease may almost entirely diseappear, 


except.in the weakest colonies. Weak > _ 
diseased colonies should not be wil] 


tered under anyicircumstanoes as they!!! 


cannot be wintered and are a menace” 


to all others in the apiary. ey 
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This Splendid Watch Free 








Our fully guaranteed 
American made Watch ig 
highly engraved, stem- 
wind, stem set, simulated 
gold finish; desirable sisg- 
for ladies or gents; late thig ~ 
model, fancy bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selli 
only 20 large, beautiful a 
and religious pictures at 10g 
each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. Send 
name today. We give @ 
splendid fob for promptness, 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. 8. W., ST. LOUIS, MO 

















.00 Cash for a Slogan 


y/ F-00 Here is a picture of the $1250 Regal Underslung Automobile” 
which we are going to give away, but first we want a slogan for 


this car. 









e Packard slogan is ‘‘Ask the man who owns one, 


The slogan for the Jackson is “No hill too steep, no 
sand too deep.” 
andcanno doubt think up a good one for this 
known Modei H, $1250 Regal Automobile. 


You Can Win the Auto and $25.00 too 


Think up the best slogan you cam and send it in with 
your name and address, and we will tell you all 

he contest in which this fine $1250 Automobile is given. 
You stand a chance to win the $25.00 cash prize too 


You are familiar with other al 


it will be paid to the party sending the best slogan for this Regal Automebile before December 1, 1914 


In_ se two or more persons send the slogan selected $25 will be paid to each. 


Be sure and send your 


name and address so I can tell you about the contest. The $1250 Regal is sent, all charges paid, to the 


winner. Write me today. A post card will ¢> 


one slogan accepted from each family. 


C. F. BRANN, Auto Editor, 228 Center Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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OUR FREE LACE 


will send you one pair 
to Colman’s 


for the price of one by acceptin 


heard of such an unusual! offer. 


e. pay pac 
total to send is $1.25. 


Nottingham Curtains.” 
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We of these splendid Genuine Nottingham Lace Curtains | 
by parcel post prepaid, if you will send us $1.00 for a new or re 
Rural World, and Farm and Home. 
Rural world is $1.00 a year, and Farm and Home is 60 cents a year—total $1.50, 7 
but our special price for both papers is $1.00. peck 
this most liberal offer, and 
also send you one pair of these Genuine Nottingham Lace 
We don’t think 
send us $1.00 for a years subscription to the two big papers—and 25 cents extra te 
king, mailing and postage charges on the pair of Lace OCurtains— 
Just write a letter and say, “I enclose $1.25 for one years — 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World, and Farm and Home, and one pair of Genuine 


——e . 
ONE PAIR 


Genuine Nottingham FREE i 
LACE CURTAINS 


& 


2 


fers of Lace Curtains ever made 
before by any publication. We 
are now enabled to buy the gen- a 
ulne Nottingham Lace Curtains 7 | 
cheaper than ever before in the — 7 
history of our business. The § 
curtains we now offer you are § 
full wid and seven and one | 
half feet long, which is large 
enough for the largest window, 
and are designed after the latest 
up-to-date rm, with hand- 
some wide border and firm well- 
finished edge. These beautiful 
curtains are suited to any room 


*w)) 

2) - Full Width and 2 

° 7 1-2 Feet Long 

2) This is a brand new offer and fF) 
much more liberal t ony of- fF 


ry: 


£4 
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in your house, whether it be par — 
lor, sitting-room or chamber and 7) 
there ts an air of elegance and > 
,tefinement about them which ‘he 
‘dress up any room in your house §- 
no matter how richly furnished 1 


it may be. We guarantee that 
every woman who accepts this © 
offer will bé proud of these cur 
tains—proud of their real beat- 
ty and value and proud of the 
fact that she secured them of 
such a very unusual offer as we 
now make you. We are now giv- 
ing away these curtains free 
upon the terms of the following: 


CURTAIN OFFER 
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newal subscription . 
rice of Colm | 





The regular p 





You get two splendid farm pa : 
addition we 

Curtains. Have you ever 
All we ask you to do ls 


you have. 


Adress COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St Louis, Mo. Pe 
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. 10 PROTECT YOUR FLOWERS 
4 > FROM JACK FEOST. 
4 When Jack Frost has visited the gar- 
ed den and checked or blighted the vege- 
te | , the flower lover will consider 
-@ what shall be done for the various 
“st plants and shrubs. Jack Frost usual- 
m  @ Wy makes himself decidedly evident in 
eg the vicinity of St. Louis about the 
Tae frst of November, but farther north 
nd bis arrival may be expected earlier. 
‘ Different plants demand different 
iss treatment. Such flowers as peonies 
ar, and hollyhocks will come up again the 
ak > following year.if they are \properly 
ini | protected during the winter; while oth- 
ey?! ers,like cannag and dahlias, which are 
10 fl more accustomed: to warmer climes, 
Ott must have their roots or bulbs dug up 
- and stored in a cellar. At this season 
many inquiries come to the United 
6e States Department of Agriculture re- 
eed garding the treatment needed by dif- 
a ferent plants, and the department spe- 
ted tialists have given the following sug- 
nee gestions regarding some of them: 
< Hardy Perennials. 
ai Hardy perennials that are expected 
L. jo live through the winter, should be 
end covered with a good coating of manure 
. 8 or other litter to a depth of three or 
= four inches. This in more southern 
localities will hold the frost in the 
= ground during the winter and keep the 
: plant from alternately freezing and 
1] thawing; in more northern regions the 
manure will keep the plant from freez- 
bile” ing to so great a depth that its water 
: fo supply would be cut off and the plant 
ne. would perish. This treatment is good 
ae for peonies, larkspur, hollyhocks, co- 
lumbines, iris, paltycodones, and per- 
emial poppies. 
0) Cannas, Dahlias, Ete. 
with As soon asthetopsof cannas, dah-" 
—_ lias, gladiolas, caladiums, and similar 
0 a plants are killed by the frost, the roots 
1914. or bulbs should be dug and stored in 
— acellar, where the temperature will 
remain about 50 degrees and should 
never go below 50 or above 60 de- 
— grees. No more earth should be shak- 


@ from the clumps of cannas and dah- 
lias than is necessary to remove them 
4 from the ground. The plants may be 
: placed on racks or in slat boxes so the 
tir may circulate freely through them. 
No frost must reach the roots, nor 
Must they become too warm or dry. 

With bulbous plants, such as caladi- 
ums, gladiolas, tuberoses, it is desir- 
able to remove all the soil and dry 
them in the open air a day or two be- 
E. fore storing. 

The killed tops of all vegetation may 
Well be removed from-one’s flower 
beds after Jack Frost has visited them. 
This is merely for the sake of appear- 
@ice, as it has nothing to do with mak- 

the garden more successful the 
Coming season. 
Pansies. 

If pansies are expected to do well 
fi the South they must be set out in 
the fall, and need the protection of 
Manure as do the perennials. In the 
south, pansies make the best showing 
fm the early spring, and later in the 
simmer are burnt up by the hot sun. 
North of the region from New York 
City to Springfield, II, pansies do bet- 

if set out in the spring than if 
Planted in the fall, for in these regions 
the flowers will not be affected by the 
Strong sunlight and they should blos- 
fom all summer. 


Geraniums. 
The ordinary methed of carrying ge- 
ms over the winter as used by 
florists is as follows: A few vigor- 
ous young plants are taken into a 
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Winter from which a new supply of 

ts is grown for spring use. The 

Gittings for the spring supply should 

Mot be made later than January, if 

Bod stocky plants are desired for the 
Summer’s use. 

© ordinary householder who de- 











ses to keep his or her plants through 





the winter is not usually the possessor 
of a conservatory where he can follow 
the method outlined above. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may help him to 
keep a part of his geraniums, at least, 
‘throughout the winter season. Before 
the frost has killed the plants, dig up 
the geraniums and place them in a 
cool, damp cellar. This cellar should 
be cooler than that in which bulbs are 
kept, ranging in temperature from 40 
to 50 degrees; in other words, such a 
eellar as is suitable for storing pota- 
toes. 

The plants may be placed in deep 
boxes, standing up and packed close 
together with a little dry soil about 
the roots. Geraniums are also some- 
times hung up by the roots on the wall 
or from the joists. In spring, the tops 
of these plants should be cut off with- 
in two or three inches of the ground 
and the roots again planted. A loss of 
half the plants is to be anticipated in 
| following this procedure. 





HOME STORAGE OF APPLES. 


The successful home storage of ap- 
ples in a changeable climate becomes 
a serious problem because of the loss 
from rotting. There are certain fac- 
tors, however, under the control of the 
grower which influence greatly the 
keeping qualities of apples. 

Apples for winter use are usually 
stored in an underground cellar or in 
an outdoor pit. If a cellar is used it 
must be well ventilated but kept above 
freezing. In the fall it is best to open 
the ventilators at night and’ close them 
during the warmer days. Trap all wa- 
ter drains to prevent the loss of cold 
air. If the outdoor pit is used, heap 
up the apples on. the surface of the 
ground on a well-drained spot and 
cover with straw. As cold weather 
approaches, put a thin layer of earth 
over the straw. Later thicken the cov- 
ering of earth so as to prevent freez- 
ing. 

For best keeping qualities apples 
should be picked as soon as they are 
well colored and before they are over- 
ripe. However, if picked too green 
they will shrivel, while if allowed to 
become too ripe they will become dry 
and mealy. Avoid all bruises in pick- 
ing and store only those fruits which 
are free from disease and insect in- 
juries. 

Tight packages should not be used 
in the underground cellar. Best re- 
sults are often.obtained by the use of 
epen bins. Ventilated boxes are also 
quite satisfactory. Whatever package 
is used, however, good ventilation is 
imperative. 

Varieties differ greatly in their keep- 
ing qualities. The Ingram, Yerk, 
Winesap, Gano and Ben Davis are 
among the longest keepers, while Jon- 
athan and Grimes have only a compar- 
atively short season.—J. C. Whitten, 
Missouri Experiment Station. 








MONEY IN KNOWING HOW. 





Some Central New York orchard 
owners have had their eyes opened to 
the importance of the proper care of 
an orchard through the success that 
has followed the efforts of Harry 
Fuess, the 22-year-old son of Philip 
Fuess, Sr., of Waterville, Oneida coun- 


ty. 

For years Mr. Fuess, Sr., has consid- 
ered a yield of 150 bushels of apples in 
his orchard of 60 trees phenomenal. 
Other farmers in that vicinity also 
thought such a yield a very heavy one. 
Mr. Fuess’ som Harry read considerable 
on the modern methods of treating or- 
chards and then went to Cornell agri- 
cultural college for a course in gen- 
eral farming, paying especial attention 
to the orcharding end of the business. 


he returned to the old farm and went 
at the orchard in a way it had never 
been treated before. The trees were 
properly trimmed last year and last 
summer the young man plowed the or- 
chard and seeded it to rye. As the rye 





Conservatory or greenhouse and cut-| ripened he cut it and let it lie on the 
are taken from these during the | ground. Early this spring, befere the 


trees showed life, they were sprayed 
and scraped. They were thoroughly 
sprayed again when they were in bud 
and again as the apples began to form. 

Since then the orchard haa been left 
alone and now such a crop is ripening 
on the trees as never was seen here- 


Upon the completion of his course}. 





FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Hlincis mines—Now used by many branches ef the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 








Nottingham Table Cover 
and This Floral Nov 











We want to send these two splendid gifts to every readerof this mage 

azine, This handsome table cover is madt fm the latest style, of ele- 

gant material, all ready to spread on your table. Itis avery beautiful 

design as shown in the illustration, and is sure to please any womam 

It measures 72 inches in circumference. The plant we give you is the rare and Resur- 

rection Plant and will stay green by placing them in water. When takem out of water 

and curl up and gotosleep. They will keepin this state for years. Simply place the whole 

inte water; it will open up and start to grow in 2 minutes. We will send the Notti Table 

pliant. free and postpaid to anyone sending us %écts. to pay fer a subscription to our 
Send 3he toda. . E. Seymour, 
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Ofer to a family on this liberal introductery plan. x T. EK. 














NEARLY FREEGE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc 
with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the imventors, and pay no 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Burope with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a ome year, new or re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 35 cents extra te help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—secing the sun spots as” 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses 

The Exeelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multipiicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signe invis- 
ible to the naked eye. 
of emergency, 

Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
the winding patts. 

a microscope 








Used 
discovering microbes and 
The Excelsior Muiti-f 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety 7 
Powerful oe 4-¥-- Y grounded and adjusted. Handy 

to carry—w go in pocket when closed, but wh 
3% feet lon — ee 


as it fs found of infinite value in 
rms in plants and seeds, etc. 
Telescope ie mechanically cor- 
cap to exelude dust 


fs over s- Circumference, 5% inehes, Here~ 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses. have sold for $8 ta $10, or even more. 
We do not claim our telescope fs as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be;- that would be umreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. telescope is provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenmses—one for ordinary range 
and hazy atmosphere. the other for extra long range in 
clear atmosphere, 1 . @ the power and utility of Tel- 
cen 


about 50 per 
GOULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MIL: 
F. 8 Patton, Arkansag City, Kansas, wine ae 
cattle mearly 20 miles; cam see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and ean tell colors and count windows Im house.” 
BA 4N ECLIPSE OF SUN 
ork. 


eyepi 
Austrian 
Econceaied.” 
Rutland, 
IE have seen 
my Ufe—Dan < 


COULD SEE SUN SPOTS 
= 16, 198¢.—Telescope arrived O. x. 
a + the sum for the first time 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


718 UCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























SESS 


harvest at least 600 bushels of Duchess , had to be propped, even after the fruit 
of Oldensberg, Northern Spy, Prince;}has been thimmed. Many of the or 
Bismarck, Greening and some early | chardistg hereabouts will follow Mr. 








fall fruit. Apples are crowded so} Fuess’ plam next year.—W. P. Doyle, 


abouts before. Mr. Fuess says he will thickly on the trees than all limbs have | New York. 































































E PROMISE YOU, "ame you live, the greatest health, pitta a foot ‘bespiane economp 
and satisfaction in a work shoe, ever offered in the world. But you need not even take our gy” 
so, as thousands have done and are doing. Seeing 1 is believing. Handsomest work shoes mada, 

Light. Pliable. Easy. High Tops. ‘‘Soundless’’ soles. Most comfortable. Absolutely water prog 


manure proof, acid proof and alkali proof. You, 


es Tests—Guarantee (2.27%) se a 


Over 5000 pairs given hardest practical tests, physical and chemical, during 2 years of per- oes prove it if you 





(A 


fection, All material guaranteed highest qualityforits purpose. Satisfaction or money back. accept our no- f 


10-Day Try-On risk offer. 
No Risk — No Matter 
Where You Live. 


Short Time Introductom 
Offer to Readers Y 
of this Paper at Only 


snug, pliable. Mes PY, For a short time only, we offer you our- HY-D-RUBB) 
oil-soaked. . Z . 4 Yh WOOD Soled Manure and Water Proof SHOES at our rock-bo 
pars f; “ x ; Z manufacturing and selling cost price—only &2.%a pair. Wedo thistom 
warm, dry, . : 4 i geet. : {4 wearers acquainted with these wonderful new work-shoes. The price m 
comfortable. Z & gieeae j , ip advanced eoon on account of war-time advances for leather and for our a 
5 a \S , regular factory profit, Here's what other work shoes cost, 


6 Pair Leather Brogans per year at $2.00 cost $1 
wos f one se Heavy Steel Sole Work Shoes cost 
pray : Aluminum Sole Work Shoes cost 


SV awe m HY-D-RUBBER WOOD Soled Manureand 


to 
: : : (2 : wood sole. Water-proof WORK SHOES only 
Only. 2 wax: ‘ i = ; : : : ; ir ieee, We’ re saving the | Formers and andall Workers ot of America thousands! 


seams, strongest er ee Sa : 24 Innersoles spe- ¥ 
seams >We ORES tle | Big Savings All Ways 


é fect fost probed 
bras it < woo 
Protected 2 Ee weight. Colds and ar HY-Ds not only cost you less right at rearor start, bat once purch 
Arch = =- 3 BIN d ‘ STOP the drain on your pocket-book, by giving'you almost unlimited 
gallebeeping soar seta 7S ape and happy: Ceres povair bills. recurs shoe bar 
iis. im faste 
one able e flat foot HY-D-RUBBER and Sea-Island Cotton, ton-pressure made, soundless c —_ a pment nt Hone cewek in donlan and oclal i 
roubles. heels and soles (like auto tires) for hardest wear. Easy walking. leather sol NO DEALERS [If we sold HY-D’s through deslers, they would h 





ou much more, Dealers erotge So ewes several p 


y 
Greatest Work -Shoe nate Ever Made Simin esate roimtpuits, Sag peroe MAEDY ei*onPtea!asa ‘ost toe! 





dealers won't sell HY-D's, 


Warmer Than FELT BOOTS ‘\»-.< RE hth C f j 
soa TeomeniaatEammersiand Wockersipeliine whe WEEE ag Yt ‘Your ea and om Oo , 


ROBBER WOOD Sacd secs nee eS aD ee Por h k of f sick friends have had , 
articular! Sioes. sHown above. Sut, % you s! & or health’s sake think of the spells of sickness you or your friends have had—ste 
— ty from cold feet, we make tit ae ® with cold, wet or sweating feet. Hy-Ds will not only stop all that, but—actually put your feet 


Special Offer to FELT BOOT Wearers 3 me selves back into comfortable easy shape, 


oe Think of having dry, happy, healthy feet, free from bunions, corns; chafings, callouses and 
If you request, we > ins these shoes with AA > *=4 ‘Think of having no fear on the worst days, of catching cold, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiffne 

quality, red flannel. Warmer than felt boots or felt-house shoes «the joints, sore throat, quinsy, or pneumonia, all of which usually start from wet € 

and may be worn outdoors on stormiest days in wettest plac-- "oa ; or sweating feet 

with perfect health and comfort, : 4 4 ; 


Here’s How They are Made’ _» #@ £, Greatest Health and Pocketbook Protect 

Back of our guaranteestands our lifetime reputation for : e eg: Keep Your Feet ene —Easy— Dry and We 
Ea ee ES a ee > —Perfect Fit in Any Regular Size You We 
objections to and mistakes in other work shoes. ; Seeing and trying-on and wearing is 4 test we offer you. 


give Ga Vepamts andi Workare ok Rimerttn ony rei ee Regs seg 4 At ourrisk, prove the perfect fit, comfortable shape, easy, pliable, snug fitting high tops) 
terial andskilled workmanship in a perfect work shoe specially designed “Geeae 4 walking qualities of our HY-Ds. You take no chances in sending us the price $2.95 with yor 
for health, comfort, longest service and economical first cost direct 5 > US because, if you say so, back goes your money without argument or delay, including p 


from the factory. 


BEST LOOKING! NEATEST © > 10-Da Sent Anywhere by | 
WORK SHOE You Ever Saw! “~~ fe PRL 


Examine i every 1 ie ome ape ith poss ave ry S rey, ear aes, around eo ~e aed if they > not com 
‘ p you, ‘ectl, w r es of construction, rade workman 
Seeing ibetining. Go weaned Ss weap vet dul our Free 10-day’ 10-day Try-On offer direct to 3 Tendeome appearance, rfect fit, comfo: pol ntewecleim forthem, send them back at our a 


your own home anywhere. Then you can seé, handle, examine and wear our shoes “a8 and we will immediately return all you have paid < oa inclu ng Fong and py That’s fair and equ 
around the house for 10 days proof—or no sale. You are the judge. - Bat, jf if you a ye and do not need the shoes or the coupon, 


disco Th ner telling Why and ble to gi h mloaia fue for only $2.95, 
’ “© y and How we are able to give such sple value for only 
You've made a vee ay: You wouldn't give them up. ey never come k. But . “Ges in the best bargai mgbe most satisfactory pair of shoes you ever had the chance to buy, or wearin roar 
Woop ds will want them very pair sells many more that way for us, f¥-D-RUBBER- . ordering your size For your health, comfort and pocketbook —— happy foot ease, send 
ed SHOES are built from the ground up on the only right work-shoe principles. or write your letter, now, before you turn this page, or:forget it. 


Winter—Summer—in No-Ris! a 
Bui for Longest Hardest Wears icc"'stow stusn, ore. |,  Srectal Aitontlon—FREE 10-Day No-Risk Try-On 
Even the best of other all-leather ~ ¢ rubber shoes are porous, absorb moisture, get water- 
soaked, out of shape, useomfortable, curl up, become hard, weat out fast, cost extra for repair Highest grade materials and war-time sivas 
bills, od wee soles are heavy and cost more. Alumirium soles cost almost double. ro cesin AA Leather, makes $2.95 Se Acti y ow Saves You! 


D RUBBER WOOD mantre and water ES now meet all those * manufacturing and sellin We must soon advance this ‘‘no-profit” introductory 
tionsand outlast3 toé6pairofother work shoes, with heal a me “tela Seiibechoneien. $3.50 per pair. Write fy Please PENCIL WILL DO. 


Comfortable — oil a —High AA AA LEATHER UPPERS seer cot 17) OER 1; Celttoride Ave, CModae, IR, 


or tops 0! tough fibre because it Under 
from nt al eee 2 because it Oheorbs the bark your satisf; aranteed 10-Da ary. On Free offer, Diensosegd me 
dally trom oleate vel eeratinae vay alalie i. \ Abeo Sbeolataly zs pro Insured 5 ee Post, 3 rh HY- ni BY “RUBBER WOOD — manure and water me Iai 
manu on foal tenand hd Sy n Size_.. © sure to regular sh: or send ow © on ordinary paper 
can’ t-leak stro’ yale: D HUB! ‘and Wes foot.) find $2.95 to be returned to me if I say the shoes are not satintactory 


posers soem ies eee ees a eeeeres crete days. df'you fant red flannel lining, enclose cost price 25 cents extra, or 
are Ne 
ee Siena are 
Bilger Bros. ft ceutornia ave. sare. Chicago, || Pe) eae 7 sien Es | 
sta aa” ane ren Nete—Safe Delivery Prepaid Insured Parcel Post Direct-to-You at Factory Cost Price-Aam" 


and tell them 
Reader: *"°% pes: wy me sjerem Sino abons thio alter ao they won't wales it. Tear 
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by first mail. 











